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For the Companion, 
JAKES. 
By Caroline Whipple Flanders. 

Jakes was sitting astride an old barrel, just 
where the sun poured down its hottest rays. 
His energies were devoted, just at that moment, 
to the successful execution of “Dan Tucker,” 
keeping time and accompaniment with his dir- 
ty hands and feet. Mrs. Grims looked out of 
the kitchen window. 

Had the unfortunate Jakes caught so much as 
a glimpse of her rampant cap-frill, he would 
have had such a musical collapse as only Jakes 
could be subject to; but unhappily for him, his 
eyes were at that moment directed to a fleecy 
cloud, sailing westward, so that he was conscious 
of little but sunshine and song. 

Something came spinning through the open 
window, in the direction of the unkerfpt, sorrel- 
colored head that was raised upward and back- 
ward. Certainly Mrs. Grims must have com- 
municated some of her own depravity to this 
instrument of punishment, for it went on its 
mission with a spiteful and unerring precision, 
that seemed absolutely fiendish. It struck the 
lad on the softest part of the temple, and brought 
him prone upon the earth, as it had been a ball 
from the mouth of a musket. 

“You’vedoncit now, Sister Grims! If you have 
not killed the critter, you’ve escaped a great 
mercy!’ and a prim, phantom-like figure made 
its way toward the prostrate Jakes, lifted the 
bruised head and chafed the hands with woman- 
ly gentleness. 

“f almost wish I had,” cried the angry wom- 
an. “What right has he to be singing at the 
top’n his voice, when I’ve forbid it time and 
again?” 

“Bring some water, Sister Grims. There, 
pour it on his temple!—slower. To think that 
any of God’s critters could have a heart to 
bruise a child that way for singing!” 

“Of course you’ll take his part; you always 


do! You are jest like your brother, for all the 
world. What did he go and take the plarue 


for, in the first place, if it wasn’t to spite me? 
Says I, ‘Grims, you take that boy if you dare;’ 
and he up and took him!” 

“My brother pitied him because he was so 
friendless, and I pity him the same way,” said 
Miss Prudence. “Dearme! Ile doesn’t breathe 
a bit!’ 

Both women now renewed the chafing more 
vizorously. The bruise was swelling rapidly, 
and beceming of a color frightful to see. Miss 
Prudence said, without looking up,— 

“Wouldn’t it be well to blow the fish-horn, 
Sister Grims? The sooner brother comes from 
the field the better, to my way of thinking.” 

“For goodness, gracious sake! You don’t 
think Jakes is going to up and die?” 

“It looks like it, Sister Grims.” 

The mistress went and took down the old 
fish-horn from over the kitchen door. She 
had blown it for her good man in all kinds of 
moods, from fierce to bland, but never as one 
feels when the blood of a fellow-creature is cry- 
ing for vengeance, upon the grass-plat at the 
door, ; 

Farmer Grims detected the nervousness of the 
very first twang. He glanced at the shadow of 
the old hickory, that was wont to fall straight 
in line, at dinner time, but it was slanting a long 
way from the mark. 

The farmer stuck his hoe into the earth, wiped 
his forehead, put on his jacket, and commenced 
moving toward the house in the moderate pace 
peculiar to him. The next blast startled him in- 

to a stiff run. 

“City cousins!’ growled Grims, under his 
breath. “It always flusters her when they come, 

and there’s nothing but codfish for dinner!” 

But it was worse than city cousins, this time. 
The pallor on his wife’s face and the tears of 
his sister told hifn that before he saw the little 
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JAKES. 


Grims drew himself up with a jerk, and invol-!| Jakes looked at her still, innocent, childlike 
untarily looked right into his wife’s guilty face. | and confidingly; but the smile was her only an- 
“T didn’t,” stammered Mrs. Grims. | swer. 

“You had better take him up, brother, and | At that moment Miss Prudence came in from 
bring him in out of the sun. Poor little crit-! the little parlor adjoining, with her Bible in her 
ter!’ | hands. When she had that look on her mild 
The man lifted the boy in his strong arms,’ face, Mrs. Grims knew she had been praying. 
and followed Prudence to her own bedroom. | Just now the sister looked as if slic had wrestled 
Then, without speaking, led a horse from the long at the throne of grace, and had prevailed. 
barn and mounted him bareback, riding for; Prudence came straight up to the lad and 
dear life. kissed him tenderly upon his cheek. , 
Poor Jakes! He was not destined to die yet.| Mrs. Grims laid her hands nervously upon the 
His consciousness came slowly, it is true, but he folds of her dress, and caused her sister to look 
lived, and his cruel mistress was not a murderer. ; back at her. 

A few days of watching and anxiety had | “What ails him? Can you tell me what ails 
passed, when Mrs. Grims came to his bedside to, him? I have begged and begged him to forgive 
confess. her passionate temper, and beg his for-| me, and he does not speak. I asked him to raise 
giveness for the evil she had done. his hand, but he will not even do that?” 


| it would be the joy of my life, 
| to say, 


had been cases when idiocy had been produced 
by accident or disease, where the mental powers 
had returned, and possibly the lad might recov- 
er. Tlis sad case was one that would require 
much patience and tender forbearance on the 
part of those who had the care of him, however; 
and as the expense would be considerable, the 
family would do well to send him to the State 
asylum. 

“Thurt him, and I will heal him,’’ said Mrs. 


| Grims, and the woman was as good as her word. 


Poor Jakes convalesced slowly. Tle was found 
to have forgotten his letters, and all dates of in- 
cidents and events; but what made Mrs. Grims’ 
heart ache more than all the rest was, that he 
could not sing. 

“If Tcould only hear that critter sing again, 
” she was wont 
“Dear me! to think how mad it used 
to make me to hear him a hullabalooing round! 
As if sinzing could hurt anybody!” 

Mrs. Grims had her wish. One Fourth of 
July, when there was unusual excitement from 
parades, and fire-crackers, and juvenile demon- 
strations, Jakes, whose intellect had been stead- 
ily clearing for many months, received the pa- 
triotic inflatus that opened his lips. 

We were sitting in the parlor, with our fingers 
in our ears, to deaden the sound of a terrific ex- 
plosion of crackers, when Jakes jumped astride 
a barrel, and lifted up his voice, taking up “Old 
Dan Tucker” just where he had left him two 
years previous. If that gentleman was “too 
late to come to supper,” it was no fault of Jakes, 
for he invited him with a fervency and gusto we 
have yet to hear equalled. 

I wish you could have witnessed Mrs. Grims’ 
delight at Jakes’ performance. She laughed till 
she cried, then she cried till she laughed, and 
finally did both together, until it was so comical 
and catching we all joined the chorus, = 

Jakes is aman now; and except that he has 
periods of undue despondeney and clation, there 
are no traces remaining of his early misfortune. 

In some respects his injury was an advantage, 
for Mr. and Mrs. Grims felt it their duty to edu- 





Jakes looked at her with a pleasant smile. He} “Poor dear sister,” said Prudence, passing her 
had not spoken since his hurt, but his silence slizht fingers caressingly over’ the woman’s 
had been attributed to weakness and an indis- black hair. ‘Iam afraid your punishment has 
position to make the effort of speech. | but just begun.” 
“T can’t sleep of nights,” said Mrs. Grims, wip-' All that day Mrs. Grims moped about her 
ing her eyes with the corner of her apron, ‘‘for housework like one inadream. Her husband 
thinking how awful nigh I came to being the went in and out, hardly speaking a word to her; 
death of you. It’s been a lesson to me,youmay and everybody, even the doctor, seemed to re- 
be sure; and though I.dare say I shall lose my gard her with horror. 
temper a good many times with you yet, still, I} In the dead of the night the woman went to 
do think I shall manage to keep a bridle on it.” | Jakes’ room again. Prudence was sleeping on 
Mrs. Grims paused, and holding her apron the lounge, and the candle was burning near 
away from her eyes a little, waited for Jakes to her, with its long wick spluttering in the hot tal- 
forgive her, as she was very certain he would do, low. 
for he was a good-natured fellow, and from the} ‘‘She has slept long,” said Mrs. Grim; and she 
very first day that he had been brought to the could not help but notice the patient suffering 
farm, had done his best to please her. visible in the drooping lids and lips. Then she 
Jakes continued to smile, but there was noth- | raised the candle, snuffed it, and with a shudder 
ing in the expression of his face to indicate for- | turned the light upon Jakes. He was not asleep. 
giveness. ° | Ono! Hesmiled on her just the same, and when 
“Tt can’t be now that you would go and lay she passed the light to and fro before his eyes, it 
this up agin me,” the woman said, beginning to , was just the same, too. 
weep, again. The woman shook and trembled so she could 
Still Jakes smiled. scarcely stand. She had never prayed in her 
“J don’t think it’s any thing to laugh about,” | life, but something dragged her down upon her 
said the woman, commencing to fecl humiliat- knees before Jakes’ bed and held her there while 
ed and indignant. “I know you are pretty weak she sobbed out her broken words of repentance. 
yet, but you could just say a word or two to} A smothered moan awoke Prudence. She lift- 
help me feel better, couldn’t you ?”’ ed her sister from the bedside and led her back 


that the smile was deepening into a leer. 
“Just lift your hand, if you can’t speak.” 
But the hand did not move. 
Mrs. Grims dropped her apron and looked at’ over his wife. 


clung to each other with new tenderness. 


with a shriek of terror. 
shaking him frenziedly, cried out,— 
“Jakes! Jakes! 





heap of humanity lying by the barrel, with the 
swollen, discolored wound upon the head. 





jmr God' my God! what have I done? what’ and friends. 
Jakes was an idiot, the doctor said, but there 


1 Rave T done?” 


Still no alteration in the face, except, perhaps, | to her own room; and from that time the two 


The hard look began to die out of Farmer 
Grims’ face when he saw the change coming 
Instead of being fretful, she was 
the boy fixedly. What horrible suspicion was never so happy as when administering to the} right away!” 
it that flashed into her mind and dried up even! wants of her household. The impetuous ele- 
her tears of remorse? Her next words came ment in her imperious temper was completely 
She seized the lad, and subdued, and from her repentance and remorse 
there sprang up a harvest of good resolutions 
Can’t you speak tome? OQ that purified her life and benefitted her family 


| cate him and establish him in business. Mrs. 
Grims was certainly a better woman for her 
fright and sorrow, and Mr. Grims a happicr hus- 
band. Still we do not recommend ill-tempered 
women to fling billets of wood at the heads of 
children, or to endanger the lives of boys, be- 
cause their instinct leads them to be boisterous 
and happy. 


——__+o+ — 


For the Companion. 
TEENY PRIM. 
By Sophie May. 

Well, I’ve found my little girl at last, the on 
I have been looking for for two or three years, 
I’ve peeped under hundreds of little sun-bonnets, 
and brushed back ever so many tangles of hair, 
but never found the eves, and nose, and mouth 
I wanted till last summer. 

I will tell you about it. Dely Pely was at our 
house, and May Featherstone invited her to a 
tea party, and Mrs. Featherstone invited me, too, 
for we are intimate friends. 

We ladies sat in the summer-house, looking 
out, now and then, to watch the children at play, 
when a dot of a child came trotting along under 
a big shaker, and ‘“‘pecked”’ in at the garden 
gate. 

“What do you want here, little girl?” cried 
Viola Sparrow, in a sharp voice. 

“Want a flower,” spoke up the dot, pushing 
back her ragged shaker, and showing a sweet 
little dirty face. 


“Go away,” said two or three voices, “go 


“What great sad-looking eyes!’ exclaimed I. 
“Who is this child, and where does she come 
from ?”’ 

“I don’t know,” replied Mrs, #eatherstone; 
“she has been hanging about here for a week or 
two. Come here, little girl, and tell us wha 
your name is.” 
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The wee thing toddled along to us, with her | 
finger in her mouth; but we couldn’t get a word } 
out of her. 

“Tl tell you,” 
us. 
some trees, aud her mother is dead, and her 


cried Dely Pely, rushing up to 
“She lives in a black house, over behind 


father whips herevery night reggurly; don’t he, 
Teeny?” 

Teeny nodded, and shut her beautiful eyes 
with a scowl. 

“Poor folks!” exclaimed Viola Sparrow, run- 
ning up to add her mite; “mizzerble folks. 
Name’s Piper. There’s morechildren, and they’re 
always straggling round, Teeny, you go right 


home.” 

“Piper? Piper?” thought 1; “it can’t be’?— 

“You run right away, litile girl,’ repeated 
Viola, “or, perhaps, that dog will come out and 
bark at you.” 

Then the poor thing began to cry, and Dely 
Pely stooped down and kissed her, for with all 
her faults Dely Pely has a kind heart. 

“Q, auntic, her father’s hair is red, and he 
drinks rum, and whips her every night reggur- 
ly!” 

“Red hair? Why, Harriet Featherstone,’ 
said I, turning to my friend, “it can’t be the 
red-headed Ned Piper that married our poor lit- 
tle Parthenia Gray!’ 

“[ declare, | shouldn’t wonder if it was the 
very same,” replied Mrs. Featherstone. 

I took the child’s hand in mine; it was deli- 
cately shaped, but thin and grimy. | 
“Will you take us where you live?’”’ said L. 
“Come, Ilarriet, let us go home with this little! 

waif, and find out who she is.” 


, 





“f should think you'd be afraid of small pox,” | 
said Viola, looking at Mrs. Featherstone and | 
myself in surprise. 

Viola is cleven years old, but she appears like 
a woman of twenty-five ever since her father 
went to Congress, and her Uncle James left them 
some money. Pity; for Viola used to be a nice 
little virl. 

Well, we went to the “little black house be- 
hind ’ where the windows were 
stuffed with rags, and there was nobody to do 
any thing but a sick-looking boy, who was try- 
ine to toast bread in the ashes. But we found 
out that these were really Parthenia’s children, 
and the litthke one we held the hand was 
named Parthenia for her mother, but called 
Teeny, for short. Parthenia Gray had been an 
ILarriet and mine, 
industrious girl, who bound shoes for a living. 
We were sorry when she marricd Ned Piper, for 
he was not considered a very good young man. 
They went to Ohio, and that was the last we 
had known of them until now. 


aaeey” 
some trees, 


by 


old schoolmate of a good, 


The boy who 
was toasting bread said his mother died two 
years avo, of “fever ’n’ ager.” 

“Where is your father?” said L. 

Ile pointed to the next room, and his little 
brother whispered,— 

“Tf you wake him up he’ll lick you.” 





“Will he care if [ take Teeny home with me 
to stay all night?” said J, shuddering; for she 
was holding my forefinger in’ such 
clasp that [couldn't bear to let her go. 

“No, father won't care; he'll be glad to Ret 


a loving 


rid of her,” said the toast-boy, hopefully, as he 
fished a crust of bread out of the ashes. 

My heart swelled at the thought of a father 
being glad to get rid of a child; it seemed too | 
dreadful! 

But after we had kept Teeny at our house a 
week, liking her better every minute, Mr. Prim | 
and L went to see Mr. Piper and ask if we might | 
The man happened | 
to be sober, and when he saw Teeny, he wanted 
to kiss her, but she ran and hid behind my skirts. 
“Tt aint that I haint got feelings,” said he, | 
“but Um subject to odd spells, ma’am, and the | 
children are afraid of me. 





have her for our very own. 





[reckon they'd any | 
of ’em be better off with somebody else, and if 
you and your husband have took a faney to this | 
ere baby you may have her and welecome.”’ 

Ilow could he talk so?) Aud yet Lwas so glad! 
LT eaught Teeny up and hugged her, and then my 
husband took her iu his arms, and put his cheek 
close to hers without saying a word; and [know | 
we both thought of our two children in heaven. | 








The toast-boy was the only one who seemed to| 
care much about parting with Teeny; the others | 
were so taken up with their jack-knives and oth- 
er presents that they hadn’t much thought for 
any thing else. Mr. Prim told them they might 
come and see their little sister whenever they 
liked, and then we took her away. 

We had a funny time walking her home be- 
tween us, for she wanted to keep stopping to 
kill grasshoppers. Only four vears old, but she 
had learned some naughty tricks. 

“You mustn't do so,” said [; “those are God’s 
grasshoppers.” 

The air was full of them, for it was “grass- 





hopp Ty ens,” 


| tle girl, we don’t want you here!” 


THE YOUTHS 


“Is they God’s?” said Teeny, springing after 
another. “Well, God’s got so many of ’em, I 
shouldn’t fink He’d care if | kill one!” 

We were careful not to let her see us smile. 

“The good God made every thing,” said I, 
thinking we could not begin too early to teach 
her. “Ile made this soft green grass under our 
fect, and the grass the men are mowing out there 
in the field.” 

Teeny looked thoughtfully across the road at 
the men swinging their scythes in the meadow. 

“Did He make that big grass?” said she. 
“Well, but Ie can’t mow it!” 

“T wouldn’t try to teach her too much at once,” 
said Mr. Prim, laughing. , 

And [ hadn’t much chance, for Dely Pely came 
skipping out to mect us, erying,— 

“You've got her! Isn’t it 
magygernificent? Teeny, O, Teeny, you won't 
have any body whip you any more; there’s noth- 
ing but good folks in this house, and p’rhaps 
they’ll let you say uncle and aunty, justas [I do.” 

“No, she mustn’t; she must say papa and 
mamma,” said [, feeling very happy. 

“And, Dely Pely, when you have your party, 
to-morrow, you may tell your friends that this 
little girl can’t be sent away, for it is our little 
girl, and her name is Teeny Prim!” 

Sentaway! Any thing but that! You ought 
to have seen how those children,—Viola Sparrow 
and all,—hovered round “my child’ like bees 


You've got her! 


) round a honeysuckle. 


Why? I wanted to know. Was she any bet- 
ter now than she was a week ago, except, of 
course, her clean clothes? I had dressed her in a 
pretty white suit of my litthe Amy,—Amy will 
never need it any more, for she has gone to 
heaven, and wears the beautiful robes of the an- 
vels. 

When [Thad got her ready, and was leading 
her into the parlor, we heard Viola Sparrow 
singing operatic and plaving the piano as hard 
as she could bang. Teeny had never heard such 
sounds before, | suppose, and she clutched my 
arm, Whispering,— 

“You s’pose, mamma, who’s playing coop in 
there?” 

Dely Pely told Viola what the child said; but 
instead of being ashamed of herself for seream- 
ing so disagreeably, Viola only laughed, and 
said,— 

“Your Teeny is the cunningest little 
Did you ever see such eyes ?” 

“Are they any different from what they 
a week ago?” said I, rather coldly. 

Viola did not understand me, but just 
on admiring Teeny. 

“You sweet little darling, your mouth is just 
like a rosebud; and my mamma wants me to 
take you home with me and let her kiss you.” 

It came into my mind to say, “Why, Viola, I 
should think you’d be afraid of small pox!” 
But I didn't let myself say it. 

“No, no, Viola, you mustn’t have*her! I want 
her myself!” spoke up two or three of the other 
girls; and I noticed that they were the same ones 
who had been so cross with her that day at May 
Featherstone’s party, calling out, “Go away, lit- 

Now, they 
What could 


girl! 
were 


went 


all treated her like a little queen. 
it be? Was it her clean dress? 

No; for the nextday she baked mud pies, and 
such a looking thing as she was! but the girls 
crowdy:l round her just the same, and laughed 
at every thing she said. It was so all summer. 
Llet her run wild, for T wanted to put a little 
color into her cheeks; but no matter how dirty 
and draggled she was, all the little girls in town 
were ready to eat her up. 

“Viola Sparrow, what do you suppose this 
means?” said I. ‘Teeny used to be slighted 
and driven away, but now she’s all the fashion, 
snd every body loves her dearly. What great 
thing has she done?” 

Viola didn’t know what to say; but Dely Pely 
spoke the truth right out, as she always does. 

“Why, Aunty Prim, it’s because Teeny isn’t 
poor any more, That’s why the girls like her.” 

“You don’t suppose it!’ saidI. “Tave we such 
little girls as that in this town? Then those are 
the very ones that needn't come here to flatter 
my little daughter.”” Viola blushed, and her 
mother told me afterwards that she went home 
feeling quite disturbed, and “hoped Mrs. Prim 
didn’t mean her? Wasn’t she good enough to 
play with Teeny ?”’ 

“T only mean this, Mrs. Sparrow,” said I, “my 
little girl mustn’t be made to think too much of 
herself. IT shall always try to teach her that 
God loves rich and poor just alike, and I don’t 
want any silly notions put into her head.” 

“There is where you are right,” said Mrs. Spar- 
row, playing with her new diamond ring and her 
new bracelet, “‘and I’m glad you said what you 
did to Viola, for I’m sure it has set her to think- 
in.” 


llew much she has thought I can’t say, but 
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Viola doesn’t put on such airs as she did, or, at 
any rate, not before me. 

And as for Teeny, well I haven’t time to tell 
you more about her, except that she grows, and 
crows so dear! and is all ours, now, for the 
Pipers have gone to Kansas. 
as she is every day in the week! Andso glad as 
Mr. Prim and [ are to think we have taken the 
child! 


Such a blessing 


eee 
DEATH THE GATE OF LIFE. 
Are death’s dark emblems suited for the grave 

Of him who dwells in heaven’s unclouded light? 

For souls arrayed in robes of dazzling white 
Shall blackest palls and plumes funereal wave? 

Shall lilies drooping with untimely blight, 

Torches reversed whose flame is quenched in night, 
And column shattered our compassion crave 
For those whom Christ by death did fully save,— 

Who now, made perfect, serve, and in His sight 

Drink of the fountain of supreme delight? 

Rear high the shaft, new /ife thereon engrave! 

Turn up the torch, it never burnt so bright! 

A richer hue and scent the lily gives, — 
Not till the Christian dies he fully lives! 
NrewMAN HALL. 
a 
For the Companion. 
DORA’S TRAVELLING BAG. 

It was a pretty little travelling-bag, one that 
Dora had been coveting for years; a brown Rus- 
sia leather with pink morocco linings. Dora 
thought it the loveliest possession that a girl of 
fourteen could desire, and valued it accordingly. 
Now, she said to herself, she had every thing es- 
sential to a lady’s toilet;—a beautiful pearl- 
handled knife, an elegant pocket book, with real 
silver clasps, and all the other little accessories 
that young girls want, and ought to have, if 
possible. 

Dora pitied the girls who had no travelling- 
bag. She carried hers to school just once, and 
there is no knowing how many envious wishes it 
became the object of. Such a beauty! such ah- 
ing and ohing! 

“Dora Lee has every thing,” thought poor little 
Molly Wiston, whose parents were so poor that 
they could scarcely afford to dress Molly in even 
the inexpensive suits she wore; “but never mind, 
mother says my turn will come some day, and I 
am sure it will.” 

So gorgeous a travelling-bag, of course, want- 
ed an opportunity to air itself legitimately. 
Dora received an unexpected invitation to visit 
an aunt living some twenty miles from the city. 

“It’s delightful to have every thing you need,” 
said happy Dora, surveying her new linen trav- 
elling-suit and her beautiful bag, as she stepped 
into the cars. That bag was hung in the most 
conspicuous place; that bag was petted and re- 
ferred to, and placed here and there, to Dora’s 
special edification, and, as she thought, no 
doubt, to the admiration of the other passen- 
gers. 

The visit to aunt’s was a pleasant one. Every 
thing went as happy Dora wished it to. The 
cousins were obliging, (none of them owned 
such a bag,) the weather was delightful, and 
when the time came to leave them, Dora felt a 
real regret with every good-by she uttered. 

Ido not say that the travelling-bag consoled 
her; Dora was not quite so frivolous minded as 
that, but it certainly was a great pleasure to find 
that of all the bags in all the racks none were so 
pretty as hers, until— 

Why, yes, it was as like as two peas, perhaps 
a trifle nicer. 

So Dora thought, as a young lady entered at | 
the next station, and looking about for a place 
to deposit her bag, placed it, at last, side by side 
with Dora’s. There was no room on Dora’s side 
for the new comer, for a fat man sat next to her, 
and kept unnecessarily poking her as he turned 
the leaves of a big newspaper; so the young 
lady sat opposite. 

The time wore away, and darkness came on 
apace. Dora had studied the way tickets, thor- 
oughly, and knew that it would be nine in the 
evening before she reached home, so she made 
herself quite comfortable. 

By the time it was dark, the opposite young 
lady, in whose face Dora was very much inter- 
ested, was fast asleep, and Dora herself felt 
drowsy. H6w she got so sound asleep is a mys- 
tery to this day. If the conductor had not 
known her she might have been carried on, but 
he roused her just in time for her to snatch her 
bag and hurry out. She had hardly set her foot 
upon the floor of the depot before the train was 
off again. 

“Well, that was a lucky escape,” said her 
father, who was there to meet her; “the cars 
don’t stop again till they reach Worcester.” 

Dora arose the next morning refreshed, and 
eager to distribute a few little presents her aunt 
and cousins had sent on to the children. 

“It seems as if my pretty bag grew more and 
more beautiful,” said unconscious Dora, as she 
looked it over and proceeded to unlock it. 


bag was lined with pink morocco, this one pre- 
sented a fresh blue interior, a dainty lace hand- 
kerchief, a black portmonnaie, two pairs of kid 
gloves, a gilded cologne bottle and a little Prayer 
Book. 

“QO, mother!” she ericd, in anguish, “I’ve 
taken the wrong bag! somebody has got all my 
presents!” 

There was no help for it. 

She opened the portmonnaic; there were three 
or four ten dollar bills and a small photograph 
inside, a picture of a handsome middle-aged 
man, and underneath his signature. 

Gerold Lacy. 

“Mamma,” cried Dora, “the Wistons have an 
Uncle Gerold away off in India. Tt seems their 
people were all angry at Mrs. Wiston’s marriage, 
and she said once that if this her favorite broth- 
er was to come back, they would never let her 
know. 

“Wouldn’t it be singular if he had come—if 
this was his picture? And hereon the fly leaf of 
the Prayer Book is ‘Letitia Lacy, 45 Street, 
Boston.’ 

“First, I'll carry this picture over to poor little 
Molly’s, and then I'll write to Boston. We can 
exchange bags by express.” 

Strange providences happen. It was not a 
week before Gerold Lacy stood on the threshold 
of the Wistons and saw their poverty, and 
helped them, too. 

Molly Wiston’s time had come. 
have all her heart longed for, but among her 
presents was a pretty travelling-bag, the fac-sim- 
ile of the one Uncle Gerold gave her wealthy 
cousin, 

Every body was glad for pretty, winsome little 
Molly, but no, one mor, so than Dora, who de- 
clared sae owed all her good fortune to her trav- 
elling-bag. ALMA. 





She did not 


————$_{ > 
DRAWING-ROOM GAMES. 


There are many outdoor amusements that may be 
called really good, and which require more or less 
of intelligence to pursue them with success. But 
very many of our indoor games are deficient in sny 
interest arising from the exercise of intelligence. 

In a few, where wit and rhyme are both required, 
the tax on brains is, on the other hand, too great for 
ordinary persons, and the few players that shine in 
them only make the efforts of the rest more dull and 
feeble by comparison. 

“Proverbs,” for instance, demand not only a 
knowledge of many proverbs, but an exceptional 
facility in bringing in difficult words into an answer 
without their being lugged in by head and shoul- 
ders. A very good game is the entertainment called 
“Yes and No.” 

The object of this game is to find out what any 
person in the company may happen to be thinking 
about, in twenty questions, to all which he replies 
nothing save “Yes,” or “No.” 

This game gives very great scope for ingenuity 
and skill. The cross-examination should always be 
either intrusted to the coolest head of the company, 
or conducted by him after deliberation with them, as 
their mouthpiece ; otherwise questions will be certain 
to be thrown away, through haste or carelessness. 
It must be understood that the subject to be guessed 
must be well known, by hearsay, books, or other- 
wise, to every person present, such as Cinderclla’s 
Glass Slipper, George Washington, the ocean, pub- 

ic works of any kind, etc., but there is no other lim- 
itation. Let us give an example that occurred last 
Christmas time, and which gave an agreeable lift to 
what had threatened to be a dull evening. The pres- 
ent writer was asked to select a subject, and did so; 
and must beg to be excused for selecting the bad 
subject that he did. His examiner was a well-known 
lawyer, accustomed to torment witnesses, and make 
the most honest of his fellow-creatures appear like a 
rogue; but his genius was somewhat hampered by 
the necessities of the case, and he was obviously at a 
disadvantage. 

He was assisted also by the united wits of the 
company—every interrogation being weighed and 
pondered before put, lest it should be a waste of a 
question—while I, on my part, in consideration of 
the great gun brought to bear against me, was al- 
lowed the assistance of a certain learned clergyman. 
The following were the queries: 

(1.) Is it a fact? 

To this, after a moment’s hesitation and consulta- 
tion with my reverend adviser, I answered “Yes.” 

(2.) Is it animal? 

No. 

(8.) Is it vegetable? 

No. 

“Well, then, it must be mineral,’’ said one of the 
party, with an air of confidence. 

“Hold your tongue, sir,” roared the lawyer. 

“Is ‘Is it mineral?’ a question?” inquired the 
clergyman. Here our examiners held council to- 
gether. Most of them were of opinion, that if it 
were neither animal nor vegetable, it must be min- 
eral, and that to make that inquiry would, therefore, 
be superfluous. 

(4.) Is it spoken of in books? 

Yes. 

(5.) In prose? 

Yes. 

(6.) In poetry, also? 














Then she gave a loud ery--a wofui ery. Ter 


Yes. 
(7.) Is it one thing of its kind; that is, as disiia- 
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guished from one out of a number? [This, by-the- 
by, should always be the case with a subject.] 

Yes, 

“Let us collate our facts,”’ observed the lawyer. 
“In seven questions we have obtained the informa- 


tion that the subj-ct thought of is presumably a | 


mineral, is not a fiction, but yet mentioned in both 
prose and poetry, and that it is one thing of its kind.” 
“Such as the sword of Damocles?” interpolated 
the same eager youth as had before spoken, to be as 
before promptly frowned down into silence by his 
legal adviser. 
(8.) Does the thing in question exist in America? 


| bare, garb, mire, drab, amber, bier, bear, bird, grab, 


grace, gear, dare, rice, race, mead, crab, brace, bead, | 


| cram, grade, read, brim, cigar, dire, dram, cadi, rage, 
grim, cider, maid, cream, badge, crime, cage, drag, 
mirage. 

There may be many others; but a novice who at- 
tempts this game will be very clever if he hits upon 
half of these within the time allowed for their dis- 
| covery, which is five minutes. Nothing but prac- 
| tice can make perfect at thisamusement; and achild 
| who is acquainted with it can run off fifty words, 

while a highly intellectual adult is painfully setting 
| down histen. But it is not the number of words, it 


“Alas, yes!” interpolated the clergyman before I | must be remembered, that gains the victory, but 


could stop him. 


| their comparative rarity, since all those that appear 


“Why, alas?” retorted the lawyer, quickly. | on duplicate lists are cancelled, and go for nothing. 


“Ts that a question?” returned I. 

No; it was not a question. 

(9.) Is it connected with any particular person, or 
is it public property? was the ninth query. 

“That is two questions,’’ remonstrated I, ‘‘but nev- 
ertheless I will waive that; it és public property, and 
belongs to us all.””. [My answer should have been 
only “Yes,” of course; but the lawyer was insidious.] 


that the five minutes are over, everybody is bound to 
stop; and then each declares how many words he 
has evolved out of the original. 


reads them out from his own list aloud; and B, C, 
D, &c., ery out, “Anh, I’ve got that!’ whenever the 
word appears in their list also; and it is struck out 





“Depend upon it, it is the crown jewels,” ejaculat- 
ed the same irrepressible youth who had been cer- 
tain it was the sword of Damocles, 

“The crown fiddlesticks,” roared the lawyer. | 
“Why should the parson have said ‘Alas,’ if it were 
the crown jewels?” 

“Because, being a clergyman, he felt that all | 
wealth, whether in gold or trinkets, was injurious to | 
the human mind,” contended the other. “I insist, | 
at all events, upon it being asked whether the thing 
is valuable.” 

(10.) “Well, és it valuable?’ asked the lawyer, 
grudgingly. 

No. 


“Of course not,’’ muttered the inquirer; “about as 
valuable as that young gentleman’s suggestion.” 

(11.) Is it of any use? 

No. 

(12.) Is it a natural product? 

Here the clergyman and I had a private alterca- 
tion. We rather differed upon the nature of the re- 
ply that ought to be given; so the question was al- 
tered to, Is it a manufactured article? 

No. 

(13.) Has it existed long? 

Yes. 

This was not a very exhaustive question, and had 
been borne in upon the lawyer by some of the more 
hasty of his clients, contrary to his own judgment, 
We, therefore, compassionately assisted our examin- 
ers by the information that the thing in question 
had existed since the creation of the world. 

(14.) Had any of the company ever seen it? 

To this we answered: ‘‘To the best of our knowl- 
edge, no;’’ adding, however, (again compassionating 
our querists, who were evidently greatly puzzled,) 
this ‘‘rider,’’ that if it had been seen by any of those 
present, it was most likely to have been so by the 
lawyer himself. This put them into greater perplex- 
ity thanever. From that moment the queries, in- 
stead of narrowing about the subject, as they should 
have done, grew wilder. 

(15.) Is it an ornament? 

No. 

(16.) Is it tangible? 

No. 

’ (17.) Is it celebrated for any one thing in particu- 
ar? 

No. 

“Upon my word,” said the lawyer, “these wit- 
nesses areintolerable. They are a mere brace of neg- 
atives, who, nevertheless, do not make an affirmative. 
I believe we are on an utterly wrong tack. I now 
ask (meo periculo, as the attorney-general says,) (18.) 
Is it mineral?” 

No. 

“What! Not animal, vegetable nor mineral!” ex- 
claimed the astonished lawyer. ‘Well, this is the 
very d———.” 

And it was. He had merely meant to express the 
difficulty of the case; but by accident, like the paint- 
er who threw his brush at the picture and made the 
cloud, he had hit upon the exact solution. The sub- 
ject we had selected was the very ———. For was 
He cither animal, vegetable or mineral; or a manu- 
factured article; or an ornament; or valuable; and 
was He not spoken of in prose and poetry; and more 
likely to be seen by a lawyer than by anybody else? 

If any of our readers have arrived at the above 
conclusion at our eighteenth question, they may 
congratulate themselves on having been sharper than 
that very sharp practitioner, the lawyer. 

But perhaps the best drawing-room game of all is 
that called “Words,” an invention not only enter. 
taining in itself, but exceedingly useful to all young 
people (and between ourselves, to a good many 
grown-up folks) asa royal road tospelling. It is 
played in this way: Each person, asin the game of 
“Historical Pictures,” is provided with a pencil and 
sheet of paper; and a word of moderate length (but 
with as many vowels as possible) is publicly fixed 
upon, and written down upon it. 

The object is to break the word thus given into as 
many words as possible, using only the same letters; 
and he who makes most words out of it—unthought 
of by the rest of the company—wins the game. Any 
word may be fixed upon for this experiment, but the 
words to be derived from it may not be names of 
places,'nor perfect tenses, nor participles of verbs, 
nor plurals; and they must consist of not less than 
Jour letters. Thus, suppose Cambridge be the word 
selected. Would it be imagined that this compara- 
tively short word breaks up into sixty-one others! 
Bridge, image, ream, ridge, badger, crag, bride, acre, 
admire, game, dear, brig, crib, care, braid, ride, card, 
dream, dame, mare, gird, raid, bard, dream, abide, 


accordingly, It may be flattering to A’s vanity to 
have got the most words, but he may not be the 
chosen candidate for all that. It {s possible to have 
made fifty, and yet not one of them to be worth any 


' . . 
thing, since they may be so commonplace that one 


or other of the rest of the company is sure to have 
pitched upon them also. In the present case, such 
words as crib, care, card, for example, are sure to be 
cancelled; while mirage, image and cadi have a good 
chance of remaining unchallenged. The game is 
really an excellent one. 

———+o+—_—__-— 


For the Companion. 


LOST ON THE PRAIRIE, 
A STORY OF WESTERN ADVENTURE. 


Cuartrer IV. 
An Unlucky Nap. 





George had made a good shot. One frenzied leap 
and the panther fell, struggled a few moments, then 
stretched out dead. The danger from this source 
was removed. Howling and roaring from the other 
animals on the island followed the discharge of the 
rifle. The buffaloes and deer began in terror to 
plunge into the river. As yet, however, no animal 


tack the children. 

“But there is no telling how soon they may,” said 
George. ‘We must make a raft as soon as we can.” 

Giving the rifle to Anna, he began dragging out 
logs from the rick of driftwood. Vresently the girl 
startled him by exclaiming, ‘Look! look! There’s 
a boat coming!” 

George could scarcely believe his eyes. An Indian 
canoe was drifting directly toward the head of the 


no mistake, he caught up his gun. 

“Likely enough there’s an Indian in it,’”’ he whis- 
pered. 

But there was no indication that it was occupied. 
It drifted slowly down. Touching on the upper end 
of the island, it swung around, grating on the sand. 
Running forward, George was about to draw it 
ashore. But he suddenly recoiled with a gasp of 
terror. 

There was an Indian init. Thesavage lay stretched 
at full length on the bottom of the canoe with his 
face upturned and his eyes closed. 

“He’s asleep,”’ whispered Anna. 

“Perhaps he is dead,’’ muttered George, who be- 
gan to think that an Indian would hardly sleep with 
even so slight a noise around him. 

Neither the face of the savage nor his body showed 
any marks of violence. Gaining confidence in the 
supposition that the Indian might be dead, the boy 
stepped into the water and drew the canoe ashore. 
He did so, however, with trembling. Scarcely 
breathing, he looked at the dusky occupant. There 
was no movement of the body. Life, if it was there, 
was not apparent. After watching for some mo- 
ments, George ventured gently to touch the copper- 
colored face. It was cold. 

“Yes. He’s dead,” he whispered. ‘It is dreadful. 
But then it is lucky for us.” 

“What shall we do with him?” inquired Anna. 

“We must get him out. It won’t make any differ- 
ence with him whether he’s in the canoe or out 
of it.’’ 

At any other time, nothing could have induced the 
lad to lay hands upon a dead body; but he did it 
now. The necessity of escape overcame his repug- 





nance, Anna drew shudderingly back. With mach 


When the clock on the mantel-piece announces | 


He who has made most (whom we will call A,) | 


besides the panther had shown a disposition to at- | 


island. Looking at it until assured that there was | 


| effort the task was at length accomplished. No 
wound could be seen upon the body, yet the savage 
seemed to have been in the prime of life. The cause 
of his death was a mystery. What was still stran- 
ger, there were no weapons in the canoe. <A long, | 
ashen paddle lay in the bottom. Nothing could have | 
happened more providentially for the wanderers. 

“Now jump in,” cried George. ‘“Let’s get away at 
once.”” 

Anna stepped in, and seated herself in the bow. 
George caught up the paddle and steered out from 
the island. He was glad to receive a farewell howl 
from the wolves. 

Now that danger was past, both began to feel very 
; hungry. They had caten nothing since the previous 
| afternoon. 

“We were hungry enough yesterday to eat those 
half-roasted prairie chickens that I shot,” said 
George. ‘But I am in hopes we shall find some- 
thing better done this morning,” pointing off to the 
still smoking shore. 

Saying this he paddled to the opposite bank, and 
pulled the canoe well up out of the water. The 
two then set out in search of food, walking over the ! 
charred and blackened prairie, which still smoul- 
dered and smoked, Here and there were little | 
blades of flame shooting upward. The carcasses of 
many animals were lying about, and approaching 
one, the long white horns and large head of which | 
showed it had been a buffalo, George said,— 
| ‘Here’s our breakfast, all roasted for us.’’ 
| And it was true the flesh was thoroughly roasted, 
| though it had a strong, smoky taste, like bacon. Re | 
| pugnant as it may seem, their hunger overcame all 
| feelings that they might have experienced under oth- 
| er circumstances. They ate several slices apiece, and 
| felt wonderfully strengthened by it. Then cutting 
| out several pounds of the lean steak, they tied it in 
| Anna’s handkerchief, and went back to the canoe, 
and re-embarked. 

“Now,” said George, ‘we shall reach the camp 
before long.” 

He had grown quite hopeful, and told his sister 
that she could lie down in the bow of the canoe. 
The wearied girl did so, and presently dropped 
asleep. 

It was George's intention to keep watch until she 
awoke; but what tired boy was ever yet able to keep 
off the approach of sleep? Sitting in the stern, his 
head ere long began to droop. Once he looked up; 
but a few minutes after the paddle slipped from his 
drowsy fingers. He was asleep. 

The weaned children slept, wholly unconscious 
whither they were drifting. 

Mad George been awake he would have heard a 
dull roar, scarcely perceptible at first, but which 
gradually grew louder, showing that they were ap- 
| proaching either a canyon or some tumultuous rap- 
fas. The current, too, had grown swifter. It hur- 

ried on. Here and there eddies began to show amid 
| the swirling waters. The canoe, too, began to rock 
and dart forward as if impelled by the paddle of 
some dusky warrior. Still they slept. Louder and 
louder grew the roar of the plunging waters. Faster 
and faster sped the canoe. But still they slumbered 
on. 

No human power can now rescue the canoe or its 
occupants from the grasp of the headlong current 
that is sweeping it onward, 











CHAPTER V. 
; Down the Rapids. 





| . 
| Anna was the first toawake. The roar had roused 


her. She saw the danger, and felt the canoe shiver- 
ing upon the waters. At first she was wholly be- 
wildered. Then, remembering, she gazed wildly 
around. One hurried glance, and she had compre- 
hended the frightful danger. Starting up with a 
scream, she awoke her brother, who sprang to his 
feet, staring about him, confused equally by her out- 
ery, the fearful roar and the trembling of the frail 
boat. 

“Look, we are lost!” she screamed, pointing 
down stream. 

It was a sight to appall hearts far braver than 
theirs. They were not approaching what might 
properly be termed falls, since they were more of 
the character of rapids. Yet the river, after gliding 
forward for some distance with great impetuosity, 
plunged at length among ledges and rocks which 
threw the waters into a seething cauldron of foam 
and spray. It was as if a thousand billows, as seen | 
upon a stormy ocean, were huried forward with | 
irresistible force from every point of the compass. | 
| Those of our young readers who may have had the 
good fortune to visit Niagara will recollect how 
foamy and tumultuous were the rapids just above the | 
falls, and how the fierce counter-currents ran against 
each other, causing the whole surface to seethe and 
boil like a pot. Fancy, if you can, a canoe, quiver- 
|ing, darting forward, and as suddenly stopping, | 
whirling and rocking on that fearful flood. 

The situation of the Oatman children was much 
the same. For though the river was no more than 
half the size of Niagara, the rapid was nearly or 
quite as boisterous. 

As they gazed, a large tie was swept into this 
whirlpool. For an instant it was hidden in the foam, 
then shot up again, the trunk bounding several yards 
above the surface with quivering branches. It 
seemed like some living creature, tossing aloft its 
arms in mortal agony. 

The moment George had comprehended the situa- 
tion, he seized the paddle and plied it with the ener- 
gy of desperation. A few strokes showed him that 
it was useless. The canoe was in the grasp of the 
strong, wild current. The hand of a giant could not | 
have torn it away. ' 
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Poor Anna was gazing with dilated eyes at the 


seething chaos of waters toward which they were so 


rapidly hastening. She saw no earthly chance of 


escape, and sat awaiting the death which she felt 


sure was now close at hand. 

Sut George had not yet wholly despaired. He 
thought it possible that they might live to get 
through this terrible passage. Rising on his knees, 
he hastily slung the strap of the rifle over his shoul- 
der so as not to lose that in ease they survived, 

“Anna,” he shouted, the roar of the waters almost 
drowning his voice, ‘take the paddle. Keep hold of 
that! Cling to it!” 

“And you, George?” 

“Tean swim. You cling to the paddle, It may 
save you; but you'll drown if you lose it.” 

“Tow can it help me?” 

“The rapids don’t reach far; and if you are care 
ried through them into the still water below, the 
paddle will perhaps keep you above water. Whiat- 
ever happens don’t let go of the paddle!" 

“There's no hope for us,"’ wailed Anna, her voice 
trembling as she uttered the words. 

“’'mafraid not,” he answered. “I'm afraid we 
must die,”’ 

“Let us die together, then,” she pleaded, nestling 
her head to his breast, as if to shut out the dreadfid 
sight. 

As she spoke the canoe began tossing like an egg- 
shell upon the furious counter-currents that poured 
so impetuously downward, 

It is by no means impossible that these same rapids 
had often been “shot” by the Indians. But to do it 
required steady nerves, skilled arms and perfect self- 
poise—requisites that no one would look for in two 
children, caught here for the first time, and in great 
fear. 

For a few moments it wasas if the canoe was tossed 
back and forth by giant hands. The children felt it 
lifted, seemingly, high in the air, flung to the top of 
some swelling billow, then down in the cold, shud- 
dering froth, with the dizzying currents above, be- 
side, before and on every hand; now spinning, as 
if caught in the vortex of a whirlpool, now station- 
ary fora moment, then darting forward again with 
the speed of an arrow. The spray flew in their faces 
as, clinging to the side of the canoe, they were 
whirled wildly downward, It was already half full 
of water when a foamy jet poured over upon them. 
They felt the skiff sink down, and the next moment 
were buried in the boiling tlood. 

Throwing out his arms and struggling wildly, 
George managed, with a strong effort, to get his head 
above.the surface. Casting a hurried look about 
him, he saw the golden curls of Anna streaming 
wildly above the water. The blade of the paddle 
flashed out for an instant; then both curls and oar 
were gone, Te made a desperate plunge after her, 
hoping to catch her ere she sank. But he was with- 
in the strong grasp of the current, Despite his ef- 
forts, he felt himself swept and thrown headloug 
downward, his feet flying over his head. A slippery 
Diack rock grazed his temple, then he was wallow: 
ing in the snowy foam. A few inches more to the 
right and his skull would have been crushed. 





Still conscious, in a way, of what was going on, 
the boy had caught his breath during the moment 
he was above water, and held it resolutely in his 
lungs as he was plunged downward again. To what 
depth he descended he had little idea; but groping 
blindly with his hands and feet, and all the time 
struggling upward, he felt himself brushed swiftly 


| over a bed of pebbles, then by the slimy face of a 
| great rock that seemed like ice to his touch. 


All this time he was holding his breath. It seemed 
as if he must gasp or the distended blood vessels 
would burst. Stillup, up he struggled until, making 


a last effort, he threw his head clear and drew ina 


quick, deep breath. Joy unspeakable! Pure fresh 
air! It sent the pent up blood tingling off into the 
arteries. The suffocating load was lifted from his 
throbbing brain. 

The current still dashed him onward, but he had 
passed the dangerous point, and now glided with 
steadier motion. ‘The rocks were passed, though the 
current was still strong. Presently he was borne out 
into calm water, where a few strokes showed him 
that he could now stem the current. 

Winking hard to get the water out of his eyes, he 
tried to look about him to discover, if possible, some 
trace of his sister. But the roar of the rapids was 
still in his ears, and the mist drifted before him. 
The whole.surface of the river seemed to steam. 


The rifle, too, was weighing him down, and his wet 


clothes seemed to cling about his limbs aud impede 
his efforts, Despairingly he turned toward the 
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shore, dimly visible in the mist, and reaching it 
just as his strength was exhausted, dragged 
himself bravely up the bank. 


+e. 


CHILDREN OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


It was the fashion in the fifteenth century for 
ladies to pet monkeys. There is a picture of 
Queen Catherine, of Aragon, first wife of the 
brutal Henry VIII, with a monkey on her arm. 

One excellent thing formed a part of the educa- 
tion of young ladies at this and also at an earli- 
er period in English history. This was the nurs- 
ing and doctoring of the sick. Medical herbs 
were grown in every garden, and the girls dried 
and made them into medicine for use when need- 





The houses at this period were small, dark and 
inconvenient; so dark that the people were glad 
to pass as mueh time as possible out of doors, 
and descriptions are given of their dining, danc- 
ing and playing chess in their gardens. 

A manuscript of the fourteenth century gives 
an illustration of ladies amusing themselves in 
their gardens by weaving chaplets and garlands. 
Young men and maidens wore wreaths of flow- 
ers on their heads, and garlands of flowers were 
rewards for success in games. In this mediaval 
period the cherry seems to have been the most 
favored fruit. It was the custom to have cherry 
fairs or feasts in the cherry orchards when the 
fruit was ripe. 

Early rising was practised in those days. Six 
o’clock in the summer was the rule. The 
breakfast hour is not definitely known, but din- 
ner was eaten at nine or ten in the morning and 
supper at five in the afternoon. The reason of 
the early supper was probably because candles 
and lamps were too expensive to be used in pro- 
fusion. Table manners were primitive. Here 
are rules given for the benefit of grown up la- 
lies who wished to be decorous and unobjection- 
able in society: 

“In eating you must avoid much laughing or 
talking. If you eat with another (namely, in 
the same plate) turn the nicest picce to him, and 
do not go picking the finest and largest for your- 
self, which is not courteous. Moreover, no one 
should eat greedily a piece that is too Jarze, or 
too hot, for fear of being burned or choked. 
Each time you wipe your mouth, that no grease 
£0 into the wine, which is verv unpleasant to the 
person who drinks after you. But when you 
wipe your mouth for drinking do not wipe your 
eyes or nose on the table-cloth, and avoid spill- 
ing from your mouth or greasing your hands 
too much,” 

Delightfully simple, wasn’t it? Lovers found 
it delicious, no doubt; but think of drinking 
from a mug of wine where some dirty person’s 
“mug” had been before you. And then that 
process of cleansing on the table-cloth! 

Young gentlemen were sent to take service in 
the homes of persons of higher rank or wealth 
where manners and accomplishments could be 
better learned than at home. They waited at 
table, and performed many offices which would 
be called menial by young men of to-day. They 
shared, however, in the amusements of their el- 
ders, and were instructed in manly exercises, 
which was a sort of apprenticeship to knight- 
hood. 

Girls in the same manner went to ladies of 
rank and assisted in spinning, 
nery, embroidery and dressmaking. To be a 
good servant was a gentlemanly and ladylike 
accomplishment, and payment was made in 
clothing or gifts rather than money. 

Very little appears to have been done for chil- 
dren in those early days. They had no books, 
nothing but the horn- ook, a kind of tablet, from 
which the alphabet was beaten into them, for 
they seem to have been treated with great sever- 
ity by both parents and teachers. As an illustra- 


tion here is an extract from a letter, which was | 


part of the correspondence of the family of a 
judge in 1454. The letter declares that one poor 
young lady “since Easter has been beaten once in 
a week, or twice, and sometimes twice in a day, 
and her head broken in two or three places.” 


And this harshness continued to a later period | marbles and tops are all mentioned as amuse-' 


weaving, milli- | 


in English society, for Lady Jane Grey com- 
plains of the “nips, and bobs, and punches’”’ ad- 
ministered by her parents, and that she never 
could do any thing to please them. 

In a book printed by William Caxton, about 
four hundred years ago, called the ‘Mirror of 
the World,” is the drawing copied above. 

There appear to be three or four unhappy cul- 
prits about to be whipped, and from the number 
of rods the demure-looking person in the chair 
evidently intends to use, the children evidently 
have good reasons for looking unhappy. 

Though education was at this time beginning 
to be thought more of, yet the following descrip- 
tion of a school before the Reformation does not 
leave a very pleasant impression in the mind of 
some of the schools by which it was acquired 

“The schoolhouse was the worst in town. The 
walls were filthy; wind, rain and snow beat in 
through the doorways and unglazed window spaces. 
The children were covered with vermin and half- 
naked. There were few books. The scholar had fre- 
quently to write out her own copy. The Latin was 
monkish and barbarous; the grammar no better; and 
the teacher often worse than either. There was no 
system, but a scramble for learning, where the strong- 
est came off best. The elder boys tyrannized over 
the younger, and there was an elaborate system of 
‘fagging.’ (Fagging is to cause other boys to do 
menial service—to be drudges to older boys.’’) 

Of the costume of the children of this date a 
good idea may be formed from the second en- 
graving. 





The amusements seem to have been mainly 
quintain, tilting at the ring, football, jousting, 
ete. There was one popular toy called the joust- 
ing toy. It was a model of a knight in full ar- 
mor, With alance manufactured in brass. There 
were four wheels to the stand on which the 
knight was placed, with a hole in front of the 
stand for the insertion of a cord. The knight 
was ¢casily separated from his horse, and was 
contrived so as to be thrown backward by a 
smart blow on the top of his shield or front of 











the helmet. Two of these toys were necessary 
to play with, to represent two knights in deadly 


|combat. They were placed some distance from | 


leach other, and then drawn suddenly together. 

If the lance of one hit the figure of the opposite 

| knight of course it was overthrown or unhorsed, 

| and the mimic duel ended. 

| The picture that follows represents a boy 

| mounted on a wooden horse, drawn by his com- 
panions, tilting at a miniature quintain. The 








quintain was sometimes the figure of a man, or 
any object that might be placed in position so 
| as to be hit by the lance. 
| The hobby horse and the whip were well 
known. Leap-frog, sliding, wrestling, ninepins, 














ments of the young folks of three hundred years 
ago. 

The higher civilization of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has given all classes of people advantages 
that even royalty did not possess in the ancient 
times of which we have been writing; but no 
class has more reason to be grateful for the 
changes that have occurred than the young peo- 
ple of to-day. 


a 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS, 


AND OUR MODE OF ELECTING OUR CHIEF MAGIS- 
TRATES. 


Judging from remarks that occasionally are 
made on the subject, we conclude that the man- 
ner in which a President of the United States is 
chosen is not always clearly understood; and as 
we are entering upon what promises to be a very 
animated presidential election, a brief explana- 
tion cf that manner, and of its possible work- 
ing, will not be out of place. 

A President of the United States is chosen by 
Electors, of which each State makes choice of 
a certain number, according to a constitutional 
provision. 

The Constitution of the United States (Art. IL., 
Sect. 1,) says: “‘Each State shall appoint, in such 
manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, a 
number of Electors, equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress.” 

For example, the State of Rhode Island is en- 
titled to two Senators, and the new apportion- 
ment gives her two Representatives. Conse- 
quently, she is entitled to choose four Presiden- 
tial Electors; and those Electors are chosen by 
popular voting, precisely as the Governor of the 
State is chosen. 

It is the same in each and every State. If it is 
desired to ascertain the number of Presidential 
Electors to which a State is entitled, learn the 
number of Representatives which it has in Con- 
gress, and add two to that number, each State 
having two Senators in Congress. The figures 
thus formed give the number of Presidential 
Electors to such State. 

The manner in which Presidential Electors 
have been chosen has varied with times and 
places, but is now uniform or nearly so. 

Formerly, in some States, the Legislatures 
chose the Electors. This was always the mode 
of choosing them in South Carolina, till that 
State seceded, in 1860. Even as late as the na- 
tional election of 1868,—the last held,—the Leg- 
islature of Florida appointed the Presidential 
Electors of that State. 

In some other States, each congressional dis- 
trict made choice of an Elector, while the Legis- 
latures appointed those Electors that stood for 
the Senators in Congress. 

In yet other States, the people chose Electors 
by general ticket, voting for or against them; 
that is, by using a ticket that bore the names of 
certain persons who had been nominated as can- 
didates for electorships. 

Gradually this variety in the manner of ap- 
pointing Electors fell away, and, with the excep- 
tion of South Carolina, every State in the Union 
appointed its Electors by popular voting on a 
general ticket. 

The matter rests entirely with the State Leg- 
islatures, and those Legislatures could now take 
it upon themselves to appoint Presidential Elec- 
tors, and so put a stop to all approach to popu- 
lar voting atthe only national election known 
to the American Republic. Such a proceeding 
would be strictly constitutional and legal,—but 
it would be so entirely opposed to public senti- 
ment that itis not likely that it ever will be at- 
tempted. 

The Electors of each State are required, by the 
Constitution of the United States, to mect some- 
where in that State, and to vote by ballot for 
President and Vice-President. Having thus vot- 


ed, the official result of their voting is sent to 


the President of the Senate of the United States, 
who may or may not be the Vice-President of 
those States. 

The two branches of Congress—the Senate and 
the House of Representatives—mect in the same 


| room, and the President of the Senate opens all 


the certified lists of electoral votes in the pres- 
ence of the Senators and Representatives, and 
those votes are counted. The man who is found 
to have a majority thereof for the office of Pres- 
ident is declared to be chosen President of the 
United States. . 

The same course is held in regard to the office 
of Vice-President. The President and the Vice- 
President voted for by the Electors must not both 
be from the same State with themselves,—that 
is to say, the Electors of Massachusetts could not 
vote for men for President and Vice-President, 
both of whom should belong to Massachusetts. 


|The term “Electoral College,” which often is! 
used, and applied to the Electors when asseme! 





bled, is unknown to the Constitution. College 
is from the Latin collegium, and means simply 
a collection of men for certain purposes. 





a 
PRESIDENTIAL VOTING---No. 4. 


We have arrived at a new phase in Amcrican 
politics, when the anti-slavery element began to 
be potent, and when national elections were dec- 
cided with reference to the extension of the 
slave power. 

After the defeat of the Whigs in 1852, that 
party broke up, and disappeared. The Demo- 
crats were so unwise as to carry through Con- 
gress a bill to repeal the Missouri Compromise, 
that Compromise by which slavery was restrict- 
ed to the south of the line 36° 30’. 

This led to a breach in the Democratic party. 
Out of the materials thus created through the 
breaking up of the two old parties, a new politi- 
cal organization was formed, which took the 
name of the Republican Party,—a name that has 
since become famous in the country. 

Most of the Whigs in the free States joined 
the Republican party; and nearly all the Whigs 
in most of the Southern States finally joined the 
Democratic party. 

The first presidential election held under this 
new state of things was that of 1856. The Dem- 
ocratic candidates were Mr. Buchanan, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Mr. Breckinridge, of Kentucky. 
The Republican candidates were Col. Fremont, 
of California, and Mr. Dayton, of New Jersey. 
Mr. Fillmore, of New York, was supported for 
the presidency by the “Conservatives,” consisting 
principally of old Whigs, who had joined neither 
the Democrats nor the Republicans. 

The result of the contest was the election of Mr. 
Buchanan and Mr. Breckinridge, who had 174 
electoral votes. Col. Fremont and Mr. Dayton 
had 114 electoral votes; and 8 were given for 
Mr. Fillmore, by the State of Maryland. 

In 1860 the Democratic party became disorgan- 
ized on a question of candidates. Most of the 
party wished to nominate Mr. Douglas, of Illi- 
nois, for the presidency,—but the opposition of 
the South to his leadership was so strong that 
he could not secure a regular nomination, that 
is, one in which the entire Democratic party 
would acquiesce. Nevertheless, he was a candi- 
date, and with him was associated Mr. Jolinson, 
of Georgia, who ran for the vice-presidency. 

Mr. Breckinridge; of Kentucky, was the can- 
didate of the Southern Democracy, and of such 
Northern Democrats as went with them. Jo- 
seph Lane, of Oregon, was their vice-presiden- 
tial candidate. 

The Republican candidates were Abraham 
Lincoln, of Illinois, and Hannibal Hamlin, of 
Maine. 

The Conservatives supported John Bell, of 
Tennessee, and Edward Everett, of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Hamlin were chosen, re- 
ceiving 180 electoral votes. Breckinridge and 
Lane had 72 votes, Bell and Everett, 39, and 
Douglas and Johnson 12. 

At the election of 1864, President Lincoln was 
re-elected, receiving 214 electoral votes, while 
Gen. McClellan, the Democratic candidate, had 
21. Andrew Johnson, of Tennessce, was chosen 
Vice-President, Mr. Pendleton, of Ohio, being 
the Democratic candidate. 

In 1868, Gen. Grant, of Illinois, was the Re- 
publican candidate for the presidency, and Mr. 
Colfax, of Indiana, for the vice-presidency. 
They were chosen, receiving 214 electoral votes. 
The Democratic candidates were Mr. Seymour, 
of New York, and Gen. Francis P. Blair, of Mis- 
souri, for whom 80 votes were cast. 

——_+o———_————_ 
ANOTHER ENGLISH BIRD. 

The English sparrow has been domesticated 
in our country, and is a welcome emigrant by 
exterminating the worms that have for many 
years stripped the trees of New York and Phila- 
delphia of all their foliage. Our American 
birds were unequal to this work, but the spar- 
row proved himself master of the situation. 

The success of this effort has heen so satisfac- 
tory that another English bird has been brought 
over. The robin red-breast, known to all chil- 
dren as the bird who covered with leaves the 
dead bodies of “the babes in the woods,” is now 
introduced. A large number have been import- 
ed and set loose, and will doubtless multiply and 
spread themselves widely. 

It is a much more beautiful bird than our 
robin, and more graceful in all its movements. 
We hope it will not imitate our robin in fondness 
for strawberries. The bugs and worms are sad- 
ly neglected in the strawberry season, and we 
cannot say that we are surprised at his taste. 


a 





CoLor AND HEALTH.—Health and spirits are 
often affected by the color of the walls or the p2- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON. — 





per of a room in which a family lives, The, 
Home Journal says: | 

“A correspondent of a scientific paper states 
that he has had occasion for several years to ex- 
amine rooms occupied by women for manufac- | 
turing purposes, and has observed that while | 


the regular army, his protestations of innocence 
were disbelieved, and he was condemned for the sec- 
ond time to be shot. The executioners of M. Thiers, 
however, did not do their work any better than those 


| of the Commune, for though duly shot and left for 
| dead, Broche escaped with two flesh wounds and a 


broken arm. y | 
He was hidden and nursed by an inhabitant of | 
Puteaux, where he had been shot, and when the | 


the workers in one room would be very cheerful | Commune fell, was again arrested and taken to Ver- | 


and healthy, the occupiers of a similar room, 
who were employed on the same kind of work, 
were all inclined to melancholy, and complained 
of pain in the forehead and eyes, and were often 
ill and unable to work. The only difference 
which he could discover in the rooms was that 


the one occupied by the healthy workers was | 


wholly whitewashed, and that occupied by the 
melancholy workers was colored with yellow 
ochre. As soon as the difference struck him, he 
had the yellow ochre washed off, and the walls 
whitened. At once an improvement took place 
in the health and spirits of the occupiers. He 
pursued his observations and experiments, not 
only in large manufactories, but also in small 
apartments and garrets; and he invariably found 
that the occupants of such quarters, when these 
were colored yellow or buff, were less healthy 
than their neighbors in whitened rooms, and 
that when the yellow hue disappeared, the low 
spirits and ill health went with it.” 

——-_ — — + - 

THE SUEZ CANAL. 

The Suez Canal promises to succeed as a financial 
enterprise in spite of all predictions of failure. When 
it was first begun, the English papers ridiculed it as 
a Quixotic scheme, which would bring disgrace to its 
projectors. When it was finished, they asserted that 


the difficulties were only half conquered. The drift- | 


\ng sand would soon fill up the channel, and the ex- 
nenses of management would exceed the revenues 
jor right of passage. 

But it has been easy to keep the channel open, 
ind even to deepen it by constant dredging; and 
ihe increase of receipts surprises and gratifies the 
friends of the enterprise. The income for 1869 and 
1870 was only $872,818; in 1871 it advanced to $1,- 
§42,818; and for the months of January and Februa- | 
ry, 1872, it has reached the large sum of $515,400, or 
at the rate of over three millions of dollars a year. 

The large sums invested by the French directors 
will soon meet with a lucrative return. 


a ee 
A GYPSY PARLIAMENT, 

Gypsies are rare in this country, and have a bad 
reputation as vagrants and thieves. They are mi- 
gratory, and have no settled home. In England they 
are more numerous, but their reputation is no better 
than with us. 

In some European countries, however, they have 
fixed homes and regular habits of industry. Molda- 
via and Wallachia hold a gypsy population of two 
hundred thousand, and Austria has nearly a hundred 
thousand, and Spain forty thousand. 

Their origin is unknown, and scholars differ in re- 
gard to their race. But they are almost as closely 
connected as the Jews, while scattered all over the 
world. They hold a regular Parliament once in seven 
years, and the meeting will soon occur in Canstate, 
Germany. The King of the race is Joseph Reinhard, 
a veteran of ninety-eight years, who has had seven 
wives and forty-five children. 


4 
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LOSS OF THE FORESTS, 

In Europe timber is growing scarce, from the clear- 
ing away of large forests; and there is danger of a 
wood famine in a few years. Neither France, nor 
Great Britain, nor Prussia can supply their own tim- 
ber; they are obliged to import largely from other 
countries. Austria has been sending large quanti- 
ties to these countries, but the supply is nearly ex- 
hausted. Belgium and Holland are nearly bare of 
forest trees, and so are Spain and Greece. It is not 
easy to foresee how the future demand can be met. 

The same difficulty will be felt in the United States 
before many years. The forests are fast disappear- 
ing, while no efforts are made to supply the waste. 
Every year the demand increases for buildings and 
for railroads, and the resources which once seemed 
inexhaustible, will soon be drained. 

a ee 

A FELLOW OF MANY ADVENTURES. 

Orton, the Wapping butcher who tried to pass 
himself off as a British baronet, made a great sensa- 
tion, but Broche, the young Paris butcher described 
here, can certainly boast an experience with more 
than twice as much material for sensation in it: 


On the outbreak of the Communal insurrection, 
he was taken—much against his will—from the sale 
of sausages to serve in a Federal batialion of Na- 
tional Guards at Neuilly. Here he incurred the ill- 
will of his comrades by his refusal to accept the rank 
of captain. He was accordingly tried and sentenced 
to be shot. The men entrested with his execution 
decided, by way of change, perhaps—to hang the un- 
fortunate Broche, instead of shooting him, and he 
was accordingly launched into space from a first- 
floor window. 

He contrived, however, to cling to the wall, and 
so to avoid total strangulation, until cut.down by 
some men of another battalion, whe took pity on 
him and disapproved of the unmilitary mode of exe- 
cution adopted. Broche, however, only remained 


which struck him in the leg. 


Being taken before a courtemartial of officers of ; number, 


| sailles, where he appears to have passed the last | 


Over $2,000 in Gifts! 


Seventy Valuable Presents 
To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 


These Presents will be given to the seventy 


eight months in prison. Being tried a very few days | Subscribers who sccure the seventy largest | 


ago for the third time, the unlucky and yet lucky | 
pork-butcher was at onceacquitted. Here’s a ready- | 


>> | 





| ADDIE AND THE BEARS. 
The Lewiston Journal tells its young readers how | 


little Addie Baker, of Rumford, seven years old, one | g Gold Watches, 


day met and passed compliments with a bear family. 


She started off up the cows’ lane that led into the 
pasture, to meet her father and grandpa, who were 
| off in the cow pasture building fence. The lane ris- 
}es upasharp hill from the barn for about a dozen | 
| rods and then drops into a little hollow just out of 
sight of the house. Addie was just going into this 
| hollow—she was walking along, musing, with her 
| eyes bent on the ground—when she was startled by 

| the sudden rustling of the leaves and a low growl. 

You can judge of her alarin to find herself so sud- 
denly face to face, within a few feet, of a large, fierce 
looking animal with two little ones. She could not 
decide what kind of animals they were; thought at 
last it must be some kind of a sheep, she said, and 
so threw out her arms to “‘scare ’em.”” 

The bear, for such it was, then growled and jumped 
toward her, showing her teeth savagely. The little 
girl sprang back in alarm, and ran with all her might 
for the house, the bear close at her heels. But Mad- 
am Bruin, for some reason, gave up the down-hill 
chase and went back to her little ones. 
| As the little girl, in looking over her shoulder, saw 
that the creature was going back, she stopped to 
look, not being fully persuaded in her mind that 
there was much danger. Bruin turned to look at her 
before she disappeared into the hollow, where her 
j cubs were, and Addie said she “dared him,” and 
“made as though she was going after him,” where- 
| upon ‘the looked so ugly that she ran into the house 
} and told the folks about it.”” Addie’s mother knew 

at once what she had seen, and was very much 
frightened by the adventure of her plucky little 
daughter, and also thankful for her escape. 





—_—_+or-___—_ 
FRIGHTENING CHILDREN. 

One must be a brute or an idiot, who takes pleas- 
ure in frightening children, Cases like the follow- 
ing, ought to be a warning against such dangerous 
sport: 


A Cornish English paper says that the improprie- 
ty of frightening children has just been illustrated 
in the neighborhood of the Quay, Penzance, in that 
county. A young man of suflicient years to know 
better, but with no intention of doing harm, took up 
adead cat, and not only shook it in the face of a 
child, but, when the little one ran away, shrieking 
and very much frightened, pursued the terrified fu- 
gitive until it wasina sonaliedihe of frenzy. The 
child sickened, never rallied, languished for a month, 
and is dead—a suggestive warning for thoughtless 
practical jokers. No doubt the death of the child 
was a suflicient punishment, but such practical jok- 
ing should be taken in hand by the strong arm of 
the law, and the practiser of the jokes be ruthlessly 
punished. 





——_+o+—___——. 
DEAR DIAMONDS. 


A New York correspondent of the Malden Mirror 
says: 

Do you recollect what a time there was when the 
first pioneers returned from California with their 
wonderful stories? Well, I have seen a man who has 
returned from the South African diamond fields. 
He was away two years and comes back perfectly sat- 
isfied, if I can judge ~~ thing—not by what a man 
says, but from the way he acts. This gentleman has 
quite a lot of rough diamonds, and he says he went 
through ten dollars’ worth of hard work and suffer- 
ing, for every dollar’s worth of gems he has. He 
speaks of his experience in the fields as one full of 
suffering, and says if one is content to work under a 
blistering, broiling sun—to toil day after day with 
only a possibility of future wealth to ease thie labors, 
the fields are a good place for him. If he expects to 
go out there, saunter about under an umbrella and 
pick up diamonds at his leisure, he will be most 
egregiously disappointed. Like California in the 
jenny by the present fields turn out some for- 
tunes, but many, many disappointments. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 





We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 














advance. 

Harper’s Weekly and the Companion............... . $4 80 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion .... «+480 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion..... 


Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion 
Galaxy and the Companion nenene 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion. . 
Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion. . 
American Agriculturist and the Companion 
Advance and the Companion......... Mae 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion... 
Good Words and the Companion cael 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion.. J 
New York Observer and the Companion. ...... ....... 35 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion...........0... ..see+ 355 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion. 
Christian Era and the Companion...... 
Hearth and Home and the Companion... 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion.. 














The Independent and the Companion .... ............- 

The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 
one to that paper. 

New England Farmer and the Companion........ a 

the pictures offered by the Union...... 


eKeceeeouse 3¢ 





numbers of new subscribers between Nov. 1, | 
made hero for a sensational novelist. | 1871, and July 1, 1872. | 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost $475 | 


6 Waltham Watches, Gold, Iunting 





Cases, cost : ; R ; . 100 | 
(Swiss Lever,) cost of | 
each ‘ : R . ‘. , 50 | 
3 Weed Sewing Machines, cost of 
each . 4 ‘ ; . . . 60) 
2 Elegant Parlor Desks, cost of each 30 
8 Presents in Cash, cach Present . 25 | 
6 of Prang’s Remarkable Chromo, | 
“Launching of the Life Boat,” cost 
of each . " ‘ . . ig 15 
8 Silver Waltham Watches, I[unting 
Cases, cost of cach . : : 20 | 


6 Silver Watches, Swiss, Open Faces, 
cost of each . ° . . - 


8 Croquet Sets, costofeach =. i 12 
6 Webster’s Unabridged Dictiona- 

ries, costofeach . : . ; 9 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, 

cost ofeach . ; ‘ ‘ 3 


THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


will be given next July in addition to a 
Premium for each new subscriber, 


As expressions of respect from the Pub- 
lishers, to those subscribers of the Companion 
who are the most successful in enlarging its cir- 
culation. 





SYMPTOMS 


aim 


DYSPEPSIA 


Are Loss of Appetite, Wind and Nising 
of Food, Dryness in the Mouth, Ieart- 
burn, Distension of the Stomach and Bow- 
els, Ccstiveness, Headache, Dizziness, 
Sleeplessness and Low Spirits; unless 
checked it surely affects the mind as well 
as body and unfits one for the duties of 
life in a short time. 

These are all removed by the use of 
WHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEP- 
SIA. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


H. G. WHITE, 
No. 37 Court Street, opposite Court House, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Price, $1 00 rer Borriy, 15—ecow 10t 





Webster’s Patent 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 


Awarded first premium at the American Institute and 
Maryland Institute Fairs, Isil. 


Is one of the most 
important inven- 
tions of the age! 
The most pertect 

tutton-TLole 
Worker ever in 
vented! Sosimple 
that a child can 
Work a more per- 
fect. button - hole 
with it than the 










.3 50 | ture of elegant GRAND AND SQUARE PIANO Forres, their 
.39%5 | Popular Parlor Favorite,—over-strung, full iron frames, 
4 -455 | good tone and action, and 

The Nursery and the Companion......... 270 


3 50 
The Christian Union and the Companion, including 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
two days with his new friends. At the end of that | Meuce at the time they are sent us. 
time he attempted to escape, but was so closely pur- | nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
sued that he jumped into the Seine, and swam to the 
bank occupied by the Versailles troops, who hospi- 


We do not fur- | on hand. *,* 


not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 


tably received him with a hailstorm of balls, one of | the woven Post-Office as the Companion. Our re-| trated Catalogue. 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their (rst 





most experienced 
hand can _work 
without it. Every 
stitch is taken 
with the most per- 
~. fect mechanical 
eS _ accuracy. Is used 
entireiy independ- 
ent of the sewing 
machine, and will 
last a lifetime. 
Does away with 
pricking the fin- 
gers, *traming the 
eves, and withim- 
peifect and irr g- 
i STulir worked bute 
(“SSS ton-holes. ‘They 
give unive:salsat- 
isthetion, Ladies 
atl 7B ud Awho use them say 
that they are worth their weight in gold. Over cleven 
thousand sold during the first weck of their introduction, 
and travelling agents wanted everywhere. They 
ight, and give over 100 percent. profit. Sample But- 
Worker and sample Button-Hole Cutter packed in 
a neat case with vo oe ions for use, together balla sam- 
sev . ° — ve of our new and novel way of canvassing, sent to any 
This makes over Seventy Pr esents that wo shall Ny otal on receipt of 65 cts. Orders by mail receive prompt 
give our subscribers next year. No publishers in the | attention. Address “BSTER MANUFACTURING 
country offer such liberal Gifts. Their value is over | CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct. 21- 4t 


$2,000,—an extraordinary inducement to secure NEW . 
| WALTHAM WATCHES. 


names. 

The Seventy Presents will be given to the Seventy | The Waltham Watch Company have by far the lurgest 
SUBSCRIBEKS who secure the seventy largest: numbers | and most complete establishment in the world, employ rbd 

of new names, NO MATTER wuicn oF THE premiums | % body of Srciens SencD eS icthaer aus ar omee 

or Commissions they may receive for their new sub- | = i alt cae ‘ wae 

scribers, | 


The Piano is from the manufactory of Messrs. Guild, 
Chureh & Co., of this city. It is in rosewood case; 
range, seven octaves; has French top dampers; over- 
strung base; ivory front and bushed keys, and solid 
rosewood mouldings. Its tone is of great purity and 
sweetness. An clegant present! Further reference is 
made to it on page 350 of this paper. 


The beautiful Gold Watches are those of the justly 
celebrated Waltham Watch Company. They are full 
jewelled, with expansion balance, and are enclosed in 
elaborate hunting cases. They are warranted as good 
time keepers. A most valuable and useful present! 
Further reference is made to these watches on page 350 
of this paper. 







i Ms f 2 
The Weed Sewing Machine, of which we offer 
three as presents, is a two-thread, lock-stitch machine, 
and is universally acknowledged as one of the best in 
use, 











With every facility in the art at their command, the 
" Company confidently claim that their watches are better 
Remember, whether you get a Present, or | than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
not, the premiums given will pay handsomely for each | are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure | Bees than any watches whatever of American muanutice 
~ tet tet re. 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying Present 
—if you persevere. | 





| SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


SrrecimEN Copies of the Companion, Circulars, | A Boy’s Watch. 


Cards or Premium List, will be sent, if you wish | 


. A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
them as aids in getting new names. 


| rixing generati 





ion of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular, 





Susscriptions to the Companion can commence at | 


The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
any time during the year. 


and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 
| mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
| Waltham, Mass.” 





—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 
For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 


styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., 


(Successors to Geo. M. Guild & Co.,) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES. 


Pianos sold on monthly or quarterly paid installments, 
without charging the exorbitant prices usually prevailing 
on this plan. 


Musical Novelty. 


The remark is frequently made, “I should like a Piano 
Forte, but my rooms are small, and I cannot afford to buy 
one.” The question is oflen asked, “*Why cannot a Piano 
be made smaller than the ordinary ‘full size’ with a cor- 
responding small ee having @ good tone, action and Are offering as usual great inducements to Ilat buyers. 
well-finished case ? Their stock is large and of the latest styles. Don't forget 

The above question has been fully answered by Guild, | the number. 

Church & Co., Boston, who include in the manufac- | — 1g 59 Tremont Street. tf 


No watches retailed by the Company, For sale by all 
Jewellers, 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York and Boston, 


JACKSON & CO., 


Proprietors of the 


NEW YORK HAT STORE, 


5l—ly 











Thoroughly made in every particular. 


They are not more than two-thirds as large as the “full 
size” Piano Fortes and can be sold for less than the whole- 
sale price of large Pianos. 

For testimonials we refer to over Eight Thousand 


Patented May 3, 1870. 


OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s American Ritles (patented). A ae 
wae 4 y ade ot blac ¥. ¥ yer ~d.and beautifully 
of our Pianos now in use throughout the United States and ews Wel daote otic ees dete with 
elsewhere. , force and accuracy without powder or noise. It willafford 
*,* A large assortment of Stools and Covers constantly | more amusement to both boys and Girls, old and young, 
than any game ever invented. GEO. H. REED & SONS, 
Proprictors and Manufacturers, 568, 570 and 572 Commer- 
cial Street, Boston, Mass. 44—I1f 












WAREROOMS, 881 WASHINGTON ST., ———— 
MADE RAPIDLY ae a 


Call and see them or send for an illus-? smn 14 x 
j ssainksineatd M ( ) NE BE Key Check Outfits. Cz 
CEPIAS CHURCH, 











GEO. M. GUILD, GEO, HEWS, | les and full particulars FREE, 5. M. Spey 
2— t 


oro’, Vt, 
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SAVED BY AN ACT OF SYMPATHY. 


One evening, some weeks ago, we went with 
a member of the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Association to Charlestown Navy Yard to at- 
tend arcligious mecting among the sailors on 
board of the United States receiving ship Ohio. 

It was a lovely twilight, and as we arrived 
somewhat before the time of service, we lingered 
about the dock and on the deck, watching the 
fading splendors of the sky, the glimmering | 
harbor and the shadows deepening upon the 
calm sea. 


“Soft fell the tender twilight gleam, 
And robed in peace the silent isles, 

And languid lay the winding stream, 
Lit by the sunset’s dying smiles.” 


It seemed a holy hour, in harmony with 
prayer, devotion and the sweet interchange of | 
sympathy. 

While waiting for the bell of the Ohio to ring 
the appointed hour of service, my friend men- 
tioned that four hundred sailors had recently 
been sent away from the ship, on board the gov- 
ernment vessels, and that before their depart- | 
ure, the meetings had been deeply interesting, 
and had brought to his notice many touching 
incidents of the power of sympathy to reach the 
hearts of unthinking young men, one of which 
he proceeded to relate: 

‘Twas the case of a sailor, who had followed 
the sea from youth, and had seen hard service 
and rough weather, without ever having his at- 
tention seriously called to the subject of relig- | 
ion, or having felt any concern for his soul. | 

“You have heard of the loss of the London, in 
which the returning missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. | 
Draper, perished. This youth was one of the 
seventeen persons who, by almost superhuman 
effort and endurance, escaped a watery grave. 

“The meetings arrested his attention. They 
seemed to answer some inward longing for a 
better life; to find a responsive chord in his 
heart. He became an earnest, eager listener, | 
and, to the surprise of all, he arose one evening, 
at the close of the discourse, and asked for 
prayers. 

“IIe begun to live a new life, and professed to 
find Christ precious to him in secret devotion. 

“We had conference meetings at which the 
boys who were anxious concerning their spirit- 
ual welfare, or in any way interested in the sub- 
ject of religion, were given an opportunity to 
speak. This poor fellow did his duty manfully, 
not being ashamed of the reproach of acknowl- 
edging his purpose to live an altered life. 

“One of the statements that he made impressed 
me, showing, as it did, how much the human 
heart, though beneath a rough exterior, is with- 
in the power of kindness. 

““*T have seen heavy weather,’ he said; ‘I have 
seen storms and tempests, but never before I 
came to these meetings, and first felt the influ- 
ence of your sympathy, no, not even at the loss 
of the London, did I feel any religious concern, 
or give any thought to the peril of my soul.’ ” 

So kindness and sympathy reach the heart 
when storm and tempest have no effect. 

The world is full of neglected youth on sea 
and land, like those whom we met on the Ohio. 
They secretly long for affection, sympathy, for 
a purer life and the better way. A kind word 
may change them from the associations of evil 
to a life of usefulness, happiness and religious 
hope. And we all may do something for Christ 
by loving and taking an affectionate interest in 
such as these. We cannot tell what souls may 
be within our keeping, like the storm-tossed sail- 
or, saved from the London, who never knew 
Christ, nor even saw the danger of his soul, till 
he first felt the influence of human kindness. 


| 





“A word in love expressed, 
A motion ora tear, 

las often healed the heart distressed, 
And made a friend sincere. 


“A look has crushed to earth 
Full many by its power, 
Who, had a smile but owned their worth, 
Would cheer life’s darkest hour.” 
—_—_——_+o+-—__- 
DRINK IN THE DESERT. 

The old stories of horror and suffering from 
thirst in trackless deserts (such accounts as “Ri- 
ley’s Narrative,” for instance) seem likely to be- 
come unknown to modern books of travel—at 
least if all deserts are like Sahara. 

_ Under the sand of the Great Desert there is a 
liquid bed, which the inhabitants of the bonter| 
of Sahara have long been in the habit of reach- 
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ing by means of wells. With rude instruments 
they penetrate the successive layers of sand, 


| gravel and clay until they come to a schistose, 


or slaty stratum, at a depth of one or two hun- 
dred fathoms. ‘This last covers the precious 
fluid, and in penetrating it the indefatizable 
workmen are often overwhelmed by the sudden 
ascent of the water in great quantity. Some- 
times these wells are completed under a column 
of « hundred or more feet of water for infiltra- 
tion, which it is impossible to keep out. The 
Arabs dive to the bottom, remaining not more 
than four or five minutes, and bring to the sur- 
face, asthe result of each trial, only a few pounds 
of sand. It is evident that often many years are 
needed for the completion of these wells under 
such circumstances. The French have come to 
the relief of these unfortunate inhabitants, and 
have sunk artesian wells in various parts of the 
Desert, some of which furnish more water than 
the famous well of Grenelle. They employ to 








| make the desert blossom as the rose, an Ameri- 


can invention, the tube-well. 
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ELEPHANTS AT SEA, 
Transporting a big live man is easy enough, but 
transporting a big live beast is a different affair, 





| for “walk the plank” is a‘thing they won’t do if 
| they know it, and so they have to be hoisted, 
| The Calcutta Englishman gives this lively ac- 


count of the voyage of thirty-five of the “trunky 
monsters” of India by sea to China: 


A few facts about the elephants sent to Chitta- 
gong in the Scotia may be interesting to our 
readers. The hoisting up into the air and lower- 
ing down into the hold of a ship such huge ani- 
mals is not only an unusual sight to most men, 
but also a strange experience to most elephants. 

They were lashed with strong ropes, slung as 
far as practicable in slings, hoisted up with 
cranes with threefold tackles, and lowered into 
the steamer’s hold like bales of cotton. When 


|in the hold they were placed in pens built of 


strong teak timber banks, bolted to the ship’s 
sides to prevent them from breaking loose. 

The fear the animals suffered was the only 
pain they underwent, and by watching the eyes 
of the poor beasts their terror was very manifest; 
tears trickled down their ‘mild countenances; 
they roared with dread, more especially when be- 
ing lowered into the hold, the bottom of which 
was sanded for them to stand upon. 

We are told that one timid female elephant 
actually fainted, and y “brought to” witha 
fan and many gallons of water. At seait ap- 
pears thatthe animals got into a curious habit 
of occasionally— evidently with a preconcerted 
siznal—sctting to work rocking the ship from 
side to side, by giving themselves simultancous- 
lv aswaying motion as they stood athwart the 
ship, the vessel rolling heavily, as'if in aseaway. 

This they would do for an hour or more, and 
then desist for several hours, until the strange 
freak took them again. At Chittagong we hear 
that they were hoisted out of the hold, and swam 
on shore, thirty-five being thus safely landed 
without any accident whatever, 

When they were released from the slings it was 
a supreme moment for the mahout, who was al- 
ways on the elephant’s neck from the time of 
its touching the water to letting go. As the 
word was given to “let go,” each of the ele- 
phants, either from the lightness of his heart at 
being freed from his floating prison, or from his 
own weight, we are not sure which—lightness of 
heart, like lightness of head, causes elephants 
and men to play pranks—plunged down deep in- 
to the water, the mahout on his neck. The anx- 
ictv on the face of the mahout, just one second 
before the plunge, was steady; so. too, was it 
when elephantand man rose to the surface again, 
the former blowing the water from his trunk, and 
the latter from his nose. 
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ANECDOTES OF PARTRIDGES. 
This pretty wild hen of our New England 
woods is distinguished for her devotion to her 
eggs and chickens. It is said that if discovered 
while sitting on her nest, she will suffer herself 
to be captured with the eggs rather than forsake 
them. 





After the eges are hatched the mother par- 
tridge has greater trouble in keeping her little 
ones safe. The carrion crow sometimes tries to 
seize one for his dinner. One day a person 
walking through a field saw two partridges 
fighting with a crow. The battle was so furious 
that none of the birds noticed the man till he 
had time to come up and seize the crow, and so 
let the partridges gain theday. When he looked 
among the long grass, near which the battle had 
been fought, he saw the young partridge hidden 
there. 

Sometimes the enemy of the partridge is so 
Strong that they cannot fight with him, and then 
they try many curious plans to draw him away 
from their nest A gentleman one day saw a 
partridge come out of a ditch and run along, 
shivering with her wings asif she were wounded. 
While he was watching her, a boy who was fol- 
lowing him saw the little partridges, which were 
too young to fly, running for shelter into an old 
fcx-hole, while the mother pretended to be 
wounded, and ran slowly before the gentleman, 
to lead him away from where the young ones 
were hid. 

A farmer discovered a partridge sitting upon 
its eggs ina grass field. The bird allowed him 
to pass his hand down its back without moving 
or showing any kind of fear; but if he attempted 
to touch the eggs the poor bird immediately 
pecked at his hand. 

A gentleman was one day riding over his farm 





| While the ploughmen were plouching the fields. 


He saw a partridge slip gently off her nest, so 
near the foot of one of his plongh horses that he 
thought the eggs must be crushed. This, how- 





ever, was not the case. The nest had escaped 
for thatatime, but it was plain that the next time 
the plough passed, it would bury nest and eggs 
in the furrow. The gentleman had the curiosity 
to come back to see what would happen, and 
when he returned with the plough, the nest was 
there, but both birds and eggs were gone. In 
about twenty minutes, the time which had been 
taken for the round of ploughing, the parent 
birds had removed twenty-one eggs from the 
nest to the hedge, a distance of forty yards. 


i. 
For the Companion. 
THE OPEN HAND. 


Stern Rudolph’s castle, grim and old, 
O’erhung the “rolling Rhine.” 

One year the flocks died in the fold, 
And blight was on the vine. 

Long rains in harvest spoiled the grain, 
And men grew faint and pale, 

As hollow Famine led her train 
All through the stricken vale. 

Though Rudolph still had ample stcre 
From last year’s fulness left, 

He drove the starving from his door, 
With curse instead of gift. 


An angel, with his dead wife’s voice, 
Pronounced his name one night; 

“Dark Rudolph, God abhors thy choice, 
And I am come to smite! 

That you and yours may roll in gold, 
Shall poor men daily die? 

The poor are God's, and thou—behold 
His message from on high.’ 


Impelled by fear, he rose and sought 
His little daughter’s bed. 
He spoke her name, she answered not. 
He touched her, she was dead. 
Acry of fire! The menials flee, 
And leave the drawbridge down; 
With curses flerce for such as he, 
The rabble rush from town. 
They take the cattle from the stalls, 
And from the stacks the grain; 
Count Rudolph, shut in blazing walls, 
Commands and begs in vain. 


He wakes ;—it isa dream! Thank God, 
And make a solemn vow; 
The terror of His lifted rod 
May bloom with blessing now. 
He rose and rode, the dawn before, 
All through the stricken town, 
He left ajar the granary door, 
He left the drawbridge down. 


“Good friends,’ quoth he, “forgive my sin, 
And pray that God forgive; 
Till harvest next be gathered in 
On my store ye shall live.” 
Nor, when fair plenty blessed the land, 
Did he forget the sign. 
“Saint Rudolph, of the open hand,” 
Died honored, by the Rhine. 
H. J. ANGELL, 
———— ; 


AN AMUSING INCIDENT. 


Animals that can neither be coaxed nor driv- 
en into doing right have to be twitched into it. 
Mrs. M. A. Livermore, writing from Pennsylva- 
nia to the Woman’s Journal about one of her 
lecturing trips, says: 


An amusing incident occurred on the route. 
A dozen miles or so before reaching Williams- 
port, the train was divided, and all bound to 
Lock Haven were ordered into the one passen- 
ger car of one train, which had been the smok- 
ing-car. O men and brethren! what nuisances 
you make of yourselves and of your surround- 
ings, when you smoke and chew! 

The car was nasty beyond description. And 
to make matters worse, seven or cight dirty fel- 
lows were puffing away at the end of their pipes, 
like so many tar-kilns. 

“What shall we do?” asked a bright little 
woman whose acquaintance I had made just 
after leaving New York. 

“Set open the doors and windows, and then, 
assuming that these men are gentlemen, let’s 
ask them, politely, like ladies, to cease smoking 
while we ride with tiem,” was my answer. 
“You take the men on one side, and Ill try 
those on the other.” 

So we went atit. All the men obligingly and 
promptly complied with our request, excepting 
one burly fellow on my side. He gave me an 
indescribably droll sidelong look, with his head 
planted back on his shoulders, and his old fur 
cap set far back on his head. 

“Yaas, yaas,” he said, without moving a mus- 
cle, “‘I see! I sce!” and kept on puffing. 

We waited a moment, and then J said to my 
new friend, “You are younger and better look- 
ing than 1; now see what you can do with him.” 

So, with a pretty, coaxing little way that she 
had, she approached him and asked, ‘‘Wouldn’t 
he be so obliging as to cease smoking while the 
ladies were in the car? It was very disagreea- 
ble to them, and the other gentlemen had dis- 
continued the use of their pipes.” 

“Yaas, yaas!’’ answered the old curmudgeon, 
just as before, “I see! I see!” and kept on with 
his odious employment. 

Just then the conductor passed through the 
car, and we invoked his assistance. With an 
air of authority, he tapped our incorrigible on 
the shoulder, saying, ““No more smoking! ladies 
are in the car!’ when, with the same impertur- 
Dbable manner, he removed his pipe from his 
mouth, only, however, to return it, with another 
comical, sidelong glance, the moment the con- 
ductor disappeared in the ear ahead, at which 
all the non-smokers in the company laughed. 


A woman of his own class, in the opposite seat, 
wearing a quilted woollen hood and a calico 
dress and apron, who had been a quiet specta- 
tor of the whole performance, here suddenly 
stepped forward, and in a twinkling jerked the 
pipe from his mouth, and threw it far out the 
window. 

“There,” said she, sitting down again with de- 
cision, “that’s the way to talk to him! [ve got 
aman like him. He’d smoke if the day of judg- 
ment was sounding. I only hope they’ll vet 
smoke enough in Tophet!” 

With immovable good-nature, the discomfit- 
ted smoker turned to his antagonist, saying, 
“You have flung out o’ window a good quarter 
dollar. Lhave spend for that pipe twenty-five 
eent!” 

The victorious woman did not deign to reply; 
but my pretty friend came gracefully forward, 
and taking a quarter of a dollar from her pock- 
et-book offered it to him, saying,— 

“Let me make it up to you; only don’t smoke 
when women are in the car.” 

“All right!” said the old fellow, “all right! 
thank you!” and with another of his droll glanc- 
es, he took the money, and deposited it in a 
greasy wallet, when the shouts of laughter re- 
doubled, and continued for some time. 
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TEN HARD DOLLARS. 

Those people who are interested in hard money 
will perhaps be profited by reading the following 
story from the Christian Weekly, by Dr. Spauld- 
ing: 





My father was a poor man. A large and 
growing family was dependent on him for its 
daily bread. Coming home one wintry evening 
from a week’s toilin a neighboring town with 
ten hard-earned dollars in his pocket, he lost 
them in a light snow. Long and fruitless was 
the search for them. After the snow was gone, 
avain and again was the search renewed, with 
the same result. The snow fell and melted 
avain for a whole generation, and still the story 
of the lost dollars was fresh in our family circle; 
for a silver dollar to a poor man in those days 
was larger than a full moon. 

About a mile away lived another father of a 
family in similar circumstances. He, too, knew 
how much a dollar cost dug out of the heart of 
arocky farm. At least once, or oftener, every 
week for forty years he had oceasion to pass our 
door, giving and receiving the commen neighhor- 
ly salutations, and every time with a weizht in- 
creasingly heavy on his conscience. But all 
such pressure has its limit; and when that is 
reached the crash is the greater for the severity 
of the strain. In this instance it was as when 
an old oak rends its body and breaks its limbs 
in falling. 

One day, completely broken down, he came 
to my father in tears, confessing, “I found vour 
dollars lost in the snow forty years ago. They 
have been hard dollars to me, and Iean carry 
them no longer. Iam cometo return them, and 
ask your forgiveness, and as soon as I can | 
will pay you the interest.” 

The scene was like that when Jacob and 
Esau met over the ford Jabbok. 

He did not live long enough to pay the inter- 
est, but quite long enough to furnish a practical 
comment on the text, “The spirit of a man will 
sustain his infirmity, but a wounded spirit who 
can bear?” Whowillsay thatconscience though 
slumbering in this life, will never awake to pun- 
ish the offender in the life to come? 

If any man wants hard money, let him get it 
dishonestly, and he will find it the hardest mon- 
ey that he ever saw—hard to keep, hard to think 
of and hard to answer for in the judgment day. 
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A PAINFUL RIDE, 

The shifts of poverty are desperate and its 
temptations terrible, as every one who has felt it 
knows, but really it would seem as if the victim 
of the following adventure might have begged 
his passage with as much honor and better suc- 
cess than he stole it: 


The winter ride of William Harrison, a Jerscy 
City carpenter, from Chicago to Philadelphia, 
was certainly one of the most terrible experiences 
of the kind ever narrated. He went to Chicago 
to find work, but, being unsuccessful, chose the 
only apparent alternative of “stealing” his pas- 
sage homeagain. With this intent, heconcealed 
himself in a grain car. The door was soon after 
locked and sealed, and train started. It was six 
days and nights in reaching Philadelphia, and 
Harrison, being unable to make known his situ- 
ation, suffered terribly from cold, and hunger, 
and thirst. He was able partly to appease his 
hunger by eating corn, with which the car was 
loaded. On the sixth day he became drowsy, 
but knowing that to sleep would be to die, man- 
aged to keep awake by dashing himself against 
the sides of the car. When the train stopped at 
Philadelphia he made himself heard, and was 
taken out more dead than alive. Food and med- 
ical aid were provided, and he was sent to his 
home in Jersey City. His feet are frozen and 
terribly swollen, and it is feared that amputa- 
tion will be necessary. 
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FASHION IN THE NEW AND IN THE 
OLD WORLD. 


The young King of Siam, cherishing a friend- 
ly regard for an American lady who had, during 
the reign of his late father, resided in the royal 
city, requested her to send him her likeness. 
This was accordingly done by the hands of a 
mutual friend, and the gift, as we learn from 4 
recent letter, was received with marked pleasure 
by the monarch. But after along and careful 
scrutiny, he asked, with a puzzled air, “Has my 





friend changed her nation or her religion? It 
|} must be one or the other, The features are the 
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same, but the dress’ This is not the costume 
she wore when I saw her last.” 

And thus it everisin the East. Orientals can- 
not possibly comprehend why the style of dress 
should be changed, unless of necessity. Among 
them each nation and tribe has its peculiar cos- 
tume, as well as its insignia of religious creed; 
and these fashions are perpetual, the lapse of 
thousands of years ordinarily being unmarked 
by any special change. 

“The loose Oriental sleeve, adopted of late years 
by our ladies, has been worn in China for thou- 
sands of years; the various basques, sacks and 
jackets, so generally prevalent among us at the 
present time, have all been portions of the na- 
tional costume of Burmah, Siam and Malaya 
from time immemorial; and so of many of the 
styles introduced as new in our Western World. 

Some of their fashions, it is true, seem very ab- 
surd toour unaccustomed eyes; but ours, doubt- 
less, appear equally strange to an Oriental, 
who regards red as the appropriate color for a 
bride, white for mourning and yellow as the dis- 
tinguishing costume of the clergvy.—From Our 
Monthly Gossip, in the May number of Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. 





FOOD IN A SACRED PLACE. 


We are taught that “‘man shall not live by 
bread alone,” but as a certain quantity of food 
is necessary to the body as well as the soul, it is 
interesting to sec, in one country at least, a com- 
mon storehouse used for both kinds. The Chris- 
tian World gives the following description of a 
singular custom: 


As a remnant of former warlike times, the 
churches in and around Bistritz, in Hungary, 
are furnished with high towers and surrounded 
with walls. These towers are the common prop- 
erty of the community, and serve alike to store 
away their clothing and bacon. This Jatter arti- 
cle, being considered their most precious com- 
modity, is entirely stowed away in the towers, 
for fear of fire in their own dwellings. Every 
Sunday morning, punctually at seven o’clock, 
the keeper of the tower unlocks the gates, and 
to the uninitiated the novel and somewhat ludi- 
crous scene presents itself of many hundreds of 
inhabitants, the heads of families, streaming in- 
to the parish church to take from thence their 
clothing and provision for the week. 

As the dense crowd issues out homeward, and 
the stranger draws near to inspect what is so re- 
liziously grasped in their hands, he discovers, to 
his amazement, neither Bible nor hymn-book, 
but a lump of bacon differing according to the 
wants of the respective families, for the next 
week’s consumption! It is due, however, to the 
inhabitants to state that apart from this marvel- 
lous, time-honored practice, they observe with 
laudable propriety the day of the Lord, and are 
diligent readers of the Bible. 


—_+or—__—_ 
A CENTURY PLANT. 


There is little encouragement to any one to 
raise century plants, but he is a public benefac- 
tor who provides enjoyment for future genera- 
tions. The sight of an old plant in blossom is a 
memory for a life-time. 


A mammoth century plant, forty feet in height, 
and weizhing three and a half tons, has been 
shipped from near Jacksonville, Fla., to parties 
in New York. The plantis on the eveof bloom- 
ing a second time, and is, therefore, nearly two 
hundred years old. It may be well doubted 
whether in beauty and grandeur of appearance 
this piant has its equal on the continent. Its 
leaves extend over an area the diameter of 
which is not less than eighteen feet, while the 
central shaft or column on which the blooms are 
to appear, though only a few weeks old, has al- 
ready obtained an altitude of fifteen fect. It is 
still growing at the rate of about six inches a 
day, and will continue to do so for about three 
weeks longer, when all its upper portions will 
become clothed with a mass of magnificent bell- 
shaped blossoms of purest white, hanging in 
dense clusters, and extending for a space of not 
less than four feet from the apex downward. A 
large price was paid by the purchaser for this 
manificent specimen, which can hardly fail of 
attracting great attention during the period of 
its florescence. 


:2>— 


JOHN DARK. 


Miss Anna Dickinson was about to deliver her 
celebrated Iccture on Joan d’Are, in a small 
Western town, and of course it was considered 
necessary that she should be introduced to the 
audience. The task fell upon the chairman of 
the lecture committee, a worthy individual, but 
not very well versed in the history or the lan- 
guage of the lamented la Pucelle. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, advancing 
to the front of the platform, ‘‘Miss Dickinson 
will address you to-night on the life and adven- 
tures of John Dark, one of the greatest heroes 
of antiquity. We are not as familiar with the 
heroes of antiquity as we ought to be, owing to 
the long time since antiquity; but one thing is 
certain, and that is that Miss Dickinson can tell 
us all about that most remarkable man of them 
all, John Dark.” 

It is needless to sry that many of the audience 
Were left in the dark about the lecture until 
Miss Dickinson commenced to speak. 








Canpip.—“How much water do you put in 
your milk?” asked a man of a boy who deliv- 
ered milk on one of the milk routes. ‘We don’t 
put any water init,” replied the boy. “What 


do you putinitthen?’ “Ice,” said the candid 

















MOTHER KNOWS. BEST. 


“The rain is most over, hurrah for the water!” 
Said a motherly goose to her yellowish daughter. 
“We'll take a good bath and a motherly swim, 
For here’s a new mud puddle, full to the brim. 


“A goose never waits on account of the weather; 
And it’s lucky for you that we go in together. 
Step forward, my dear,” said old mother goose; 
“You act as if running your head in a noose.” 


“That is just the way that I feel, my dear mother; 
And if you don’t object I’m sure I’d much rather 
Stay here on the bank, I’m so young and small; 

I know going in would not suit me at all.” 


“Tut, tut!” said the goose, ‘‘stop your baby-like clat- 


er; 

You've never been in, and that’s what’s the matter; 
Now what do you know until you have tried? 

Just listen to me, your mother and guide.” 


So gosling, much fearing her dear mother’s censure, 
Had nothing to do but to make the adventure. 

Now look at her frisking and sailing about, 

For having got in she is loth to come out! 


Now, nice little readers, please give your attention, 
For here is a moral I just wish to mention; 

Is not this a truth you have often confessed, 

That, think as I may, my mother knows best? 
Young Folks’ News. 
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For the Companion. 
OUR KITTY. 
Mr. Companiton,—I am Pet, and that is Dot- 
tie. She’s my sister, and she’s only just two 
years old. I’m four. We've got a kitty; she’s 
black, and white, and yellow, and she come to 
our house. The wind blew, and the snow made 
our front door-yard look just like a great white 
bed-quilt, and somebody rung the door-bell. 
Maggie went—Maggie’s the nurse, and she’s 
cross sometimes, and pulls my hair dreadful— 
and there was a boy at the door, and he hada 
basket, and the basket had a kitty—just a teen- 
ty-taunty bit of a kitty, that had got to be 
drowned if somebody wouldn’t take it; and he 
didn’t want it to be drowned. He wanted my 
ma to take it. She looked as if she didn’t mean 
to, and I begged her, and Dottie begged. I 
didn’t want the poor kitty to be drowned to 
death in the wiver; should you? And she want 
naughty, cither. And ma said she might stay. 
And I and Dottie jumped up and down, we was 





And the boy was glad, and little kitty 


so glad. 
said, ‘““Mew, mew,” and the boy -went away. 
Mamma took little kitty into the kitchen and set 
her on the floor, and her feet slipped up and 
sprawled about ’cause she didn’t know how to 
walk. Dotty choked her two fat hands right 
round her neck, and she squalled like every 
thing. Dottie didn’t want to be naughty, but 
she was. J didn’t hurt kitty. I knew better, for 
I’m a big girl, four years old. Isat down in a 
little chair, and mamma put kitty in my lap, 
and I stroked her softly, and she purred mea 
song. 

Mamma brought a saucer with some milk in 
it, and put it down by the stove and sat kitty 
down by the saucer, and she lapped it. I do 
wish you could have seen her little tongue and 
how she put her fore feet into the saucer. 
Shouldn’t you think she’d have better manners? 
Dottie eats smashed potato with her fingers 
sometimes, but she’s just alittle bit of a girl, 
and doesn’t know any better. Jeat like a lady, 
only sometimes my milk tips over and is spilt, 
and my mouth gets stuffed too full of ginger- 
bread. 

Kitty runs round now, and she hides away 
from Dottie behind the sofa, ’cause Dottie pulls 
her tail. And don’t you think kitty pulled a 
needle right out of grandma’s knitting-work, 
and it made grandma laugh. 

My papa’safunny man. He lets kitty climb 


” 





Youth. 


| parlor floor, and it crumbles the carpet all up, 








head, and stand there and look all round. Ile 
says he guesses kitty thinks he’s a higk moun- 
tain, and the bald spot on top of his head Mont 
Blane. He lets kitty eat biscuit right on the 


and mamma says she can’t have such doings; 
but I and Dottie think it’s fun. 

Pretty soon kitty will be a big cat and lay 
aside her naughty tricks; and Dottie will be a 
great girland lay hers aside. I’m most a woman 
now, but Dottie won’t be one, I guess, for a hun- 
dred years, 

I’ve a big brother eight years old, and he wants 
to write to you too. He can write hisself, but 
Aunt Susie has to write mine; only I tell her 
how. Have you got any little girls, Mr. Youth’s 


Companion? Dottie sends her love to ’em, and 
soI do. I’ve said all I’ve got to, only good-by. 


Petr Go.tpen-Locks. 
———— +o 


WHO SENT HIM? 
Little Johnnie Rawson had just run over the 
hill after a butterfly—such a large yellow one, 
with brown on its wings—and nobody noticed 
that Johnnie had gone, His father and mother 
were starting fora drive, and Rover, the great, 
black, shaggy dog, stood ready to run behind 
the carriage, 2s he always did. 
Johnnie ran after the butterfly till he was 
tired of running, and the pretty creature was 
tired cf being chased; then it flew high up in 
the air, and the little boy gave up all hope of 
catching it. 
As he turned to go home, he spied a beautiful 
pond-lily growing in the brook, so near the bank 
that he thought he could get it with a stick. So 
he found a crooked stick, and reached out with 
it to catch the pond-lily. He was such a little 
boy, and he had such a little stick, that he could 
not reach far enough to throw his weight over 
the edge of the bank, and down he went into the 
water, 
In the meantime his father and mother had 
driven off, and Rover ran behind, as he always 
did. After they had gone a little way, Rover 
left the carriage and ran back, no one knew 
why. He ran down the hill to the brook, and 
jumped in, just as Johnny screamed for help to 
the people half a mile off, who couldn’t possibly 
hear him. 
Rover was a strong dog, and he took hold of 
the little boy’s clothes and pulled him up on to 
dry land, before he had been hurt at all. He 
cried a little because he was frightened, then he 
went back to the house for dry clothing, and 
was not a bit worse for the wetting. 
Who sent Rover back just in time to pull John- 
nie Rawson out of the water? 
Who takes care of all of us every day? 


+> 
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A TRUE STORY ABOUT A RAISIN 
ED. 

When I was a very little child, perhaps five 
years old, I sat next another girl who bronght a 
raisin seed to school. Now you say, Well, that 
is a pretty small thing to make a story about! 
but lam not making a story. Iam telling you 
the truth. Lucy showed me the seed, and when 
she was cailed up to read she laid the seed on the 
bench between us. A raisin was a great prize 
in those days, and I thought the seed would 
taste good; so, thinking nobody would see me, 
I took it and put it into my mouth. I was dis- 
appointed to find it both hard and tasteless. 
When Lucy came back she missed the seed, and 
accused me of takingit, and I denied the charge. 
The seed was of no value, but see how many of 
God’s express commands it led me to break. 
First, Thou shalt not covet. Second, Thou shalt 
not steal. Third, Thou shalt not lie, or bear 
false witness. Nothing is small which can in- 
duce us to commit such sins as these. More 
than half a century has passed since this hap- 
pened, and if I live to be a hundred years old, I 
am afraid I shall not forgetit. I think God has 
forgiven me, but how amI to forget or forgive 
myself? I wounded my conscience, and the 
sear often aches. If I had only remembered 
“Thou God seest me,’’ I should have been saved 
both sin and shame. I shall not tell you my 
name, for some of you may know me, andI 
could never hold up my head if I should hear 
you say, That is the old woman who stole a rai- 
sin seed and told a lic, when she was a little girl! 





———_+or-——__—_—— 

MILLIE AND HER FATHER, 
Millie’s father had been sick. But he was get- 
ting better now, and Millie was allowed to play 
a little while in his room every day. 
One day, while she was there, her mother was 
bathing his back, and Millie caught a glimpse 
of the sharp shoulder blades. 
“O, dear!’ she exclaimed, ‘“‘my papa’s almost 
an angel! I can see the wings beginning to 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i. 
CHARADE, 


Oriddle me, riddle me ree, 

In a country that’s over the sea 

You'll tind my first—it’s a river; 
However oid or young you may be, 
Before you get there you will shiver. 


My next is so useful and handy a thing, 

So small, it will hang on your finger; 

Yet it guards all our houses, our cupboards, and 
doors 

So well, on its merits T linger. 

For it keeps thieves out, and it keeps truants in; 

While you keep it well used, you'll lose never a pin. 


And now, if you'll add these two things together, 
They'll give you the name of my whole. 

I’m something you all know; I’m black, white, or 
brown; 

I’m seen in the country, I’m seen in the town; 

Good little folks love me, but rough folks annoy; 
Now guess at my name, and I wish you all joy, 


. 2. 
REBUS. 











WILLY Wisp. 


CONCEALED NAMES OF BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Have them make that tie of blue silk, (2 names.) 
Tell Albert to give that sick hen rye meal to- 
night. (2 names.) 
You must either go to the bridge, or get John to 
go, to mect pe father to-night. (2 names.) 
O yes! tell Anna about it. 
Was he shipwrecked in the Atlantic or Arctic 
ocean? 
There has been a victory unless the Colonel lied 
about it. 

To excel I am determined. 

Who says that 1 danced? 

He lengthened the rope somewhat. 

Jane declares that she sawa man dart through 
the yard. 

He sat musing beside a mossy rock, 

Go ahead! tell them I'll yoke the oxen. 

SEVERAL ConTRIBUTORS, 


4. 
WORD SQUARE, 


1. In every prayer. 
2. To measure, 


3. At any time. 
4. A tyrant. 
oO. WW. Ne 
5. 


CHARADE. 


Once I was walking in the street, 
And there my jirst 1 chanced to meet. 
To pass him by in peace I tried, 

But he to me that boon denied. 


I turned to run, I would have fled, 
Because my jirst was so ill-bred. 

My purpose he divined, I guess; 

He sprang and caught me by my dress. 
I shrieked and aid I quickly had; 

A young gallant then smote him dead, 
But not until I'd searched around, 

My second in my dress I found. 


I then engaged a passing team 
To take my jirst down to a stream 
Whose waters were as dark as night; 
My whole then bore him out of sight. 
E.R. OG. 
6. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 


My Jirst is in flax, but not in tow. 

My second is in shovel, but net in hoe, 
My third is in lock, but not in key. 
My fourth is in honey, but not in bee. 
My Jisth is in rat, but not in mouse, 


My whole is seen in every house. A.C. Ws 





Conundrums. 

Why is an empty cabin like a bird of the poultry 
class? Because it is a chanticleer (shanty clear). 

Which are the most seasonable clothes for all sea- 
sons? Pepper and salt. 

When is a crowd well preserved? 
perfect jam. 

Why is a boy in a violent passion equal to two 
boys? Because he is a boy beside himself. 

What question is that to which you must answer 
Yes? What does Y ES spell? 


When itisa 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Snail. 2. Mother Goose. 

4. Star, Tame, Amos, Rest. 

5. Ohio, Mississippi, West, Rapidan, Neuse, Mis- 
souri, Osage, Colorado 


8. Rome. 








up on his back and way up to the top of his 


grow.” 


6. A(r)my, Sprin)a, Ca(nyt Co(r)d, Co(r)al, Cats 
@)ect, Car(e)t, W(ren. 
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MR. EVERETT’S MEMORY. 

Edward Everett never used a manuscript even in 
his longest orations. He had trained his memory 
from boyhood, and it never failed him, even when 
extraordinary burdens were laid on him. The fol- 
lowing incident, from O/d and New, shows how well 
it served him in college days: . 

I recollect that once during the winter of 1809-10, 
on occasion of some great attraction, 1 walked into 
town with a few classmates for an evening’s enter- 
tainment, and after it was over, walked out again, 
thus getting back to college about one o’clock in the 
morning, cold, weary and stupid. 

Still, however, a lesson was to be learned in En- 
field's Philosophy, to be recited before breakfast the 
next morning ; 
difficult portions of the book, the concluding part of 
the seventh chapter of the second book, on central 
forces. 

On the present occasion there was a demonstra- 
tion longer than usual, of a somewhat abstruse char- 
acter, or what seemed so to me then; and my con- 
science (a little punctured at having gone to Boston 
at all) whispered to me the extreme probability that 
it would fall to my lot. It was the eighty-first prop- 
osition, in the following words: 

“If equal bodies revolving in ellipses describe equal 
ares in equal times, their centripetal forees are to 
one another inversely as the squares of their distane- 


and it happened to be one of the most 





es from the soci of the ellipse toward which they | 


tend.”’ 

Under ordinary circumstances I should probably 
have found no difliculty in following the demonstra- 
tion of this proposition; but half asleep as I was, 
chilly and tired, Lsoon found, to my dismay, that I 
did not comprehend it. This had never happened 
to me before, and the alarm which it caused me did 
not sharpen my faculties. 

After trying unsuccessfully for some time to grasp 
the argument, | determined to commit the whole 
concern to memory, namely, the statement of the 
proposition, the description of the diagram, and the 
demonstration, amounting to rather more than a 
quarto page of fine print. This I did in no very long 
time and went contented to bed. 

In the morning, as I foreboded, I was examined 
on the formidable proposition. 
idation to demonstrate it, pretending te look at the 
diagram, but without doing so, fearful that, if LT cast 
loose from memory, I should become confused; but 
I soon found, to my great satisfaction, that 1 was 
able not only to go through the proposition fluently 
memoriter, but that the fore: of the reasoning and 
the coherence of its successive steps were now ap- 
parent to my mind, and what was all a dark blur the 
night before was now perfectly clear. 


L rose in some trep- 
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ABRUPT BUT SUGGESTIVE. 


A showily-dressed woman, not bad looking, re- 
cently entered a handsome store along the prome- 
nade. She looked like the wife of a man who had 
suddenly made money by army contracts. Her dress 
was good, but the wearer evidently was but lately 
accustomed to indulgence in tinery. She entered the 
‘principal depot’ of a citizen who, among other pro- 
prietary articles, is the inventor of a celebrated hair 
tonic. As she entered, the proprietor was behind 
the counter, a matter rather rare tor him, and with 
his hat on his head. He personally waited on her, 
asking, with his best smile,— 

“What can I show you, ma'am?" 

“Why, ~_ hair tonic.” 

“Here i 
article 

“This is what makes hair grow, does it?’’ 





“Yes, ma'am; you'll find a little pamphlet inside 





the wrapper with many certificates from people who 
have been bald.” 

“HWumph! what's the price?” | 
: “A dollar a boitle, ma’am—six bottles for five dol- 
ars.”’ 

“You're certain it'll bring hair on?” 

“It never fails unless the hair is destroyed by dis- 
ease.”’ 

“Well, I've got a bald spot on the top of my head. 
I'd give five hundred dollars to have it covered 
again.” 

Proprietor said he had no doubt the tonic would 
accomplish the result, and the lady ordered a half 
dozen to be sent to her house. Proprietor took the 
address. As the lady turned to leave the store, pro- 
priector removed his hat, showing a head whose 
crown was innocent of covering. 

“Well, I declare!”’ exclaimed the lady, transfixed, 
looking at him in blank surprise. 

“What is it, madam?” 

“Why, if you aint bald yourself.’’ 

Proprietor was about to rejoin, but the lady con- 
tinued: ‘I don’t want that hair grease o’ yourn now; 
I jest believe you re a lyin’.” 

Proprietor attempted to explain, but the lady 
wouldn't listen. She couldn’t be made to believe that 
aman could make “hair grease” to restore other peo- 
ple’s hair when bald himself. She left, advising him 
to grow a crop of hair on his own head before under- 
taking to furnish a receipt to cover the heads of oth- 
er folks. 

~_ o in 


A QUEER “PROPHET.” 

England and America have been supposed to sur- 
pass the world in their care for crazy and feeble- 
minded people, but it would seem from the follow- 
ing that the Orientals are not behind us in kindness 
to these poor creatures—though the motive and rea- 
son for it is far different from ours. A recent travel- 
ler says, in the Advent Herald: 


I noticed a Mohammedan “prophet” to-day. He 
wore a tall, peaked cap, made of camel’s hair. His 
cloak was of patchwork, the pieces being two inches 
square, and each of a different color. A bag of simi- 
lar character was slung over his neck containing 
snakes. He is a snake-charmer. He carries a cane 
about eight feet long, having a sharp piece of steel 
in the upper end, fifteen inches long br three broad. 
The shop-keepers, believing he is inspired, give him 
every bays | he asks for. The most of their ‘‘proph- 
en are idiots, and they deem idiocy proof of inspi- 
ration. 

a ee 


SAFETY KEROSENE LAMP, 

A correspondent of the Scientific American gives 
the following directions for using a kerosene lamp 
so as to insure perfect safety. The plan promises 
well, and is worthy of trial: 

Icram all the wick that I possibly can into the 
lamp, fill up the interstices with sponge, and satu- 
rate the whole thoroughly with kerosene. have 
always found the supply suflicient for the longest 
winter night. As long as any oil remains in the 
wick, the lamp keeps burning. I have had this fair- 
ly tested. One of my little ones—a two-year old— 
contrived to upset a small table supporting a lamp. 
With the exception of breaking the glass, no further 
damage was done, not even soiling the carpet. In 
fact, my plan was brought about by a similar acci- 
dent, and a narrow escape from serious damage, As 
the wick burns away, I keep filling up with the 
sponge, and I think I have the nearest approach to a 
safety lamp. 





- 
BY THOUGHTLESSNESS, 

Again and again dreadful accidents occur from the 
use of kerosene and benzine, and yet people seem to 
be as careless as ever concerning these articles. A 
young German girl in Newark was, one evening not 
Jong ago, removing some spots from a garment with 
benzine. The bottle of fluid was near the stove, and 
9 sudden movement of the girl’s hand overturned it. 
She was immediately enveloped in flames. She 
frintically rushed into the street, calling for help; 
but before her blazing garments could be extin- 
guished she was hopelessly burned. And yet, doubt- 
less, the next person who happens to want to take a 
spot from a garment will not hesitate to do it in the 
evening, near a tire, or a lighted lamp, ora blaze of 

as. Every individual believes in his own exceeding 
carefulne 
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A LONG TICK, 
The ticking of the clock at Harvard Observatory, 
near Boston, can be heard in San Francisco, a dis- 
tance of about three thousand miles. Now, my lit- 
tle friends, — will want to know how this is done. 
Of course the noise made by the tick of the clock in 
the observatory cannot be heard in San Francisco, 
but the tick of the clock makes a noise which can be 
heard by the people there. And this is done by con- 
| necting the pendulum of the clock to the telegraphic 
wire, in such a manner that the main circuit is brok- 
en and instantly closed again at every swing of the 
pendulum; and as the wire extends to San Francis- 
co, the instrument will click there at every swing of 
the pendulum, 
‘aii Rania 


“TRUE TO THE LETTER.” 

Lodger—Someboiy called in my absence? 

leave any name? 
Immaterial. 


Did he 
Mary—O, yes, sir, he said it was 


This reminds us of the old lady who named her 
dog ‘‘Perchance,”’ after Byron’s dog. Does not By- 
ron say, ‘‘Perchance, my dog, will howl’’? 


> 


BE VERY CAREFUL in your promises, and just in 
your performances, and remember it is better to do 
and not promise, than promise and net perform. 


“War is your advice to young mm about smok- 
ing?” asked a gentleman of an oid smoker. 
| ‘Never begin !’’ was the reply. 

As A PARTY of ladies were eating an outdoor 
lunch in the vicinity of the White Mountains, they 
were joined by a small, but sociable and lively bear. 
The ladies showed their delicate politeness by sur- 
render:ng the whole of the lunch to the new comer. 


Dr. Scnore has found that the wings of the bat 
and the ear of the white mouse are abundantly pro- 
vided with nerves, apparently for the purpose of sup- 

ying, by means of a very refined sense of touch, the 
Imperfections of vision. 


nerve-endings on each ear of the white mouse at | chines and work to 
5 323 Washington St., cor. West, Boston, Mass. 


5,000. 


A TEACHER in one of the schools in Belmont had 


up a class of four and five-year olds, and was tryin 


g 
| to teach them the names of the days of the week. 
t is, ma’am,’’—producing a bottle of the | After practising them awhile, she asked a five-year 


ol iF — 
| “What day is this?” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











NERAL DEBILITY.—In this complaint the good effects 
of the Vegetine are realized immediately after commencing 
to take it; as debility denotes deficiency of the blood, and 
Vegetine acts directly upon the blood. There is no remedy 
that will restore the health from debility like the Vege- 
tine. It is nourishing and strengthening, purifies the 
blood, regulates the bowels, quiets the nervous system, 
acts directly upon the secretions, and arouses the whole 
system to action. It has never failed in this complaint. 





a= WORLD’S PEACE JUBILEE. 


Thousands will gather here in June, 
Their hearts and voices to attune 

In praise of peace throughout the earth; 
Many from distant lands will come, 

To join us in our pleasant home, 

And help extend the joy and mitth; 
The Boys will be there—full af gice, 
To witness this “Grand Jubilee,” 

In handsome “Suits” from head to feet, 
Which they have bought at GEORGE FENNO'S 
Where now so many Boys buy “Clothes,” 

Corner of Leach and Washington Street. 


& BUBSETT’s, Toilet Preparations will speak for 
themselves."'—Charlestun Mercury. 23—1t 
YER’S CHERRY PECTORAL—the world's 
a great remedy tor Colds, Coughs and Consumption, 
2 2t 
ROWN’S SHAKER’S EXTRACT OF VA- 
LERIAN, asure cure for Neuralgia, Headache, loss 
of sleep, and like diseases. Sold by all druggists. 20-4 
| R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 
ic and_ inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalled. 
Sold by all drugzists, 20—4t 
( UR READERS in want of Black Walnut Cham- 
ber Sets should see those for $85, $90, and $100, at 
PACKARD & SONS, 56 and 58 Union Street. Parlor Sets, 
all kinds. 21—6t 











ZA. swork for us thanatanything else. Particulars tree. 
« TINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 
-ly 
Coss > SHAKER’S SARSAPARILLA 
for purifving and cleansing the biood. A valuable 
medicine at all seasons of the year. Sold by all druggists. 
20—4t 

















eRe! iN POSTAGE STAMPS.—Will sell for 
30 days at a discount. Send a 3-cent stamp for circu- 
lars t» KNIGHT & CRAPO, Lock Box 1277, Concord, 


I. 23—Itp 
10 00 Copies disposed of. 148 pages of choice 
9 reading matter sent free on receipt of 15 | 
cents to pay postage. A. S. ANTHONY & CO., Publish- 
ers, New Bedford, Mass. a 7 : 23—ltp 
QTAM P Collector’s Price Li: 


100 mixed stamps for 25c; 300 mixed fi 


, 











ailed Free. 
5c. Sets of 6 
















Sweden, Rome, or old Spanish, 10c perset. Postage to 
Canada, 6c, which must be prepaid. J. A. NUTTER. 
P. O., Montreal 23 











a) A Girls and Boys—to act as s 
W! NI E D. in every city, town, and village 
in the United States for my little Landscape Chromos. 
Samples, sent by mail, 5c. J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromtield 
St., Boston, Mass, 21— 





MULTITUDES OF PEOPLE require an Altera- 
tive, to restore the healthy action of their systems 
and correct the derangements that creep into it. 
parillas were used and valued, until several imposi 
were palimed off upoa the public under this name, Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla is no imposition 21—2t 


WANTED.— Book Agents for a New Work by 
Jonu S.C, ABBOTT, suited to every family and all 
classes. The theme—the price—and style, renders it the 
best book for canvassers ever published. ‘The field is clear, 
with no competition. Address at once, B. B. RUSSELL, 
Publisher, Boston, Mass. 21—4t 











1ons 












yet — WANTED. 75 to 250 per 
ZA month, everywhere, male and female, to introduce 
the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAM- 








LNULD 

ILY SEWING MACHINE, ‘this machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a 
most superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew : ronger, more be iful, or more 
clastic seam than ours. Elastic Lock 
Stitch."" Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a. com- 
mission from which twice that amount can be made. Ad- 
dress SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Chicago, Jll., or St. Louis, Mo. +13 -i3t 


CIRLS AND BOYS!! ‘ 


Now can make $5 a day selling my gay little flags in 
bright colors—tull number of stars. Staffs of different 
colors—red, white, blue, green, purple, lemon, black wal- 
nut and rosewood Just the thing for picnic parties, 
Fourth of July, etc. ‘Ten flags with stat!s sent by mail as 
sainples for 25c—$1 50 per hundred. Manufactured by J. 








SUNE 6, 1872. 


BRIGHT! SPARKLING! 





AN 


AMERICAN GIRL 


ABROAD. 


BY MISS ADELINE TRAFTON, 


Bie, TEIN ince sc cewcectciicieccee $1 75. 


Miss Trafton has just completed the tour of Europe, 
during which she communicated to the Springfield Re- 
publican several charming letters which attracted marked 
attention for their freshness and originality. This book 1s 


filled with the same captivating material. 
Louise Chandler Moulton says of it in the Tribune: 


“Miss Trafton writes with a sort of rollicking humor 
which sounds as if she was never once tired in all her 
journeyings, never conscious of her back, that aching 
malcontent which gets the better of most nervous wom- 
en. She looks at every thing with the unabashed cyes of 
a young republican princess, satirizing many things not 
unkindly, and satirizing quite as often her own credulity. 
She laughs so heartily at her own blunders that you laugh 
with her, and never at her; and in the midst of all her 
half-reckless fun, you come now and then upon some lit- 
tle surprise of pathos, or bit of tender sentiment, which 
gives you the same kind of pleasure you experience when 
you find in an unexpected place a blue flower growing 
with a dew-drop in its eye.”’ 


“Don't fail to read it. One of the liveliest productions 
we have read this winter. Some of the sketches remind 
us of Dickens. Miss Traflon is one of the few people 
“made to travel.” She has a taste for sight-secing which 
peculiarly fits her for the office of wonder-finder. She is 
evidently of good health and sanshiny temperature—be- 
lieves in oxygen and out-doer cxercise. Can climb hills, 
cull flowers or eat mutton-chops with equal flavor and 
satisfaction. When such a person starts off sight-secing, 
the result must be a very charming volume, such as Miss 
Adeline Trafton has enabled her publishers to place before 


the public.”’—Albany Post. 


“The chapters read like the letters of a lively, quick- 
witted and intelligent girl, determined to make good use 
of her eyes, with a merry humor and a fund of practical 
good sense..’—New Bedford Mercury. 


“To say that this young authoress has given us an en- 
tertainin s book of foreign travel, would be to award but 
scant praise to the wit, humorand keen appreciation of all 
that she encounters, which overflow her chapters with 
fresh and sparkling conceits.’”—New York Republican. 











JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 23—1t 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 
Removed to 387 Washington St., Boston. 
Six per cent. Interest paid on Deposits 


remaining in Bank from April Ist to October Ist, or from 
October Ist to April Ist. All other deposits will draw in- 
terest at the rate of five per cent, for every full calendar 
month they remain in Bank, ‘this is the only Savings 
sank in the State that pays interest on deposits for every 
month they remain in bank. The Institution has a guar- 
antee fund of $ 05,000, and a large surplus in addition 
thereto. All deposits made before April Ist, 1872 i 
ing until April Ist, 1873, will have a full year’s share of the 
extra dividends, then to be declared. 13--13t 









POSTAGE STAMPS. 


Just published, the third edi- 
tion of Descriptive Price 
Catalogue of Govern- 
ment »stage Stamps, 
giving values and prices paid 
for all stamps to the present 
time with four pages of illus- 
trations, inoney table and stamp 





Vow va 








dealers’ directory, the most 
complete ever published in 
America. Sent postpaid for 15 


cents by WM. P?. BROWN, 53 
Nassau St., New York City. 
List of cheap sets and packets sent on receipt of stamp. 





An opportunity is now offered to procure a first-class 
SEWING MACHINE, 
and pay for it (except the advance payment of $10) in 
WORK DONE AT HOME. 


CASH installments as low as $5 per month. 
Machines sent to any part of New England. 


He estimates Ihe number of operat 
RICE & PECK, 
*18-1f 


Machines on the most favorable terms for Casu, or, on 


Please call 
at our office or send for circulars and price-lists of Ma- 


It is 
not a guide-book, but it is what we have long waited for 


“This volume is an exceptional book of travels. 
in stories of European journeys—a rich, sparkling, racy 
account, by a racy, sparkling, irrepressible American 
girl.”—Troy Times. 

“She had the eyes and glow of a royal daughter of the 


republic, and she tells with charming freshness all the 


notable incidents of the trip. It must have been sunshiny 


all the while in her company.”"— Boston Commonwealth. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWS- 


DEALFRS. 


COPIES SENT BY MAIL POSTPAID UPON RE- 


CEIPT OF PRICE, 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS.,......... ...... BOSTON. 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINCHAM, 








DR. S. 8. FITCH 


to any one. 





“Washing day,’’ was the quick reply. 


sends his “Family Physician,’’ 90 pages, free by mail 
This book is to make A one their own doc- 


tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 

person can peepare. a 
Send your direction to DR. S.S. FITCH & SON, 714 

Broadway, New York. 33—ly 


NEW YORK. 


21—2t 





Catalogues sent free. 
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